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Now Published in Three Books | 


HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 








HESE Arithmetics supply the kind of arithmetic teaching now demanded of 
| TT our schools. They interweave the study of arithmetic with the pupil's play 
and work. They reflect actual conditions of modern life by grouping their 
problems around a common subject. And they definitely help to prepare boys and 
| girls to deal with the problems that constantly come up in everyday living. 


Make the Shortest Methods the natural methods. 
Provide abundant Oral Drills which give the pupil facility, 
skill, and proficiency. 


Among other things | 


Present Socialized Recitations which develop responsibility 
these books and resourcefulness. 
| Furnish numerous Drills for Accuracy and Speed which 


give the kind of training employers demand. | 


If you wish to see for yourself how well Hamilton's Essentials of Arithmetic do these things send for our special circular No. 1809 


ANE RICAN BOoOorFkkz COMPANY | 
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TEACHERS National Education Association 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 





HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 





Rooms reserved for the meeting of 
Send for Blank and Manual the Reorganized National Education 


at Once Association at Des Moines this 





summer 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY CAPACITY RATES $2.00 AND UP 








PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! Apply to 
ARLES F. PYE 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager cn 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 407 Youngerman Building 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence Des Moines, lowa 
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A Brief Treatise 


The New New England 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


Editor of the Journal of Education 


STANDARD TESTS §& | 
& MEASUREMENTS §& | 
by 


Wiliam Cross Ferguson 
of World Book Company 


oO 


A new lecture by A. E. Winship 
that puts the “New” into New 
England and shows how she is 
coming across educationally. New 
England is making rapid strides 
in school work, but she can go 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 








This is a valuable booklet Contains complete descriptions 
still further. 
Either or both of the booklets described 





above will be sent gladly on request 
For dates, address : 
We have also issued a Bibliography of Tests for 
| Use in Schools (with 278 titles) which we will be 
JOURNAI OF EDUCATION | pleased to send postpaid on receipt of five two-cent 
| stamps. 


6 BEACON STREET | WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 


Boston, Mass. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila | 























GOOD MANNERS AND RIGHT CONDUCT | 


GERTRUDE E,. McVENN 


These books provide a stimulus to patriotic and ethical conduct, and also give 
definite instruction in good manners. 

The lessons include sections on cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, truthful- | 
ness, honesty, kindness and sympathy, respect and reverence, courage and self 
control, work, play, loyalty to duty, faithfulness, generosity and self-sacrifice, service, 
industry, ambition, patience and perseverance, thrift, opportunity, and “things worth 
while.’’. These topics are presented in short reading lessons chosen from a large 
number of best authors. 

The books are illustrated by reproductions of famous paintings. 


Book I—262 pages. Illustrated. Book II—265 pages. Illustrated. 


GREAT DEEDS OF GREAT MEN 


By Evirt Corney and Greorcrt W. DorLtanp 


Stories of the lives of twenty-four of the world’s great men from the times of 
Darius and Pericles to those of Stanley and Peary. The chapters supply a back- 
ground for the intelligent reading of American history. The style is suited to 
fourth or fifth classes. 

242 pages. Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH © CO. Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE AT ATLANTIC 


CITY, 


BY ANDREW 
Assistant Superintendent 

On many accounts Atlantic City is an ideal 
place for a gathering as large as the Department 
of Superintendence has grown to be. Its 1,000 
hotels afford ample accommodations for rooms, 
board and conferences. No one need fear that 
he must sleep out of doors or that he must 
travel far from his bed to the place of meeting. 
The main objection to the location is its remote- 
ness from the middle and far West. The charges 
at the hotels were well up with the times—high— 
but most of the hotels held to the advertised 
rates. One of the most popular hotels, however, 
that had advertised rooms, without private bath, 
European plan, at $5 per day, the week before 
the meeting, charged $12 per day. “Make hay 
while the sun shines” seemed to be the rule at 
this particular hostelry. 

$y placing the registration headquarters and 
the commercial exhibits at the Million Dollar 
Pier where the main were held, in- 
stead of at a pier a mile or more away, as was the 
case three years ago, much time and travel were 
saved. 


meetings 


Favorable comment was ‘heard on all sides in 
reference to the program as planned and car- 
ried out at the general meetings,—one topic, 
instead of four as last year, for each morning and 
afternoon session with several speakers to con- 
sider the subject from different viewpoints. In 
short, fewer topics and a more thorough treat- 
ment of them was the order of the day. 

Three criticisms well worth noting were :-— 

1. The tendency of speakers to diverge from 
the topic under consideration. Instead of hold- 
ing closely to “Some ideals and accomplishments 
of the school system I represent,” or “Best use 
of the Superintendent’s time,” or “How may the 
public understand what 
rendering the public,” 


service the school is 
several of the speakers 
gave too much time and attention to the gen- 
eral principles of education, the desirability of 
maintaining good schools. The subjects were 
excellent but several of the addresses and papers 
would have appealed to the 
greater force if the 
closely to their text. 

2. The too 


audience with 
speakers had held more 


confinement of 
speakers to written maiuscript. 


close many 
Few speakers 
can throw their voice over their paper so that 


the audience at some distance awav can hear 


rE 


N. J. 


W. EDSON 

Schools, New York City 

what is said. The force and value of several! ex- 
cellent papers were entirely lost by many of 
those present. This fact was strikingly in evi- 
dence when Superintendents Condon, Meek and 
Wilson, President Burton, Dr. Judd and Com- 
missioner Finegan spoke without note or paper. 
The suggestion was made that hereafter each 
speaker should distribute in advance a printed 
outline of his address, should give emphasis to 
the summary in his platform address, and then 
close with “leave to print” the 
paper. 


balance of his 
By this course the discussions to follow 
would be more to the point and more likely to 
hold the undivided attention of the audience. 

3. The noise and confusion at the rear of the 
hall and in the concessioanaires’ rooms adjoining. 
At times the noise entirely drowned the voice of 
the speaker. All of this have 
been avoided if those in charge of the arrange- 


criticism could 
ments had insisted upon having the doors from 
the hall into the concessionnaires’ 
closed, and if all 


rooms kept 
those 
delivery 
Two of the doors at the rear of 


unnecessary noise in 
rooms had been suspended during the 
of addresses. 
the hall were open all of the time. Pounding 
and loud conversation prevailed in the rooms ad- 
joining, and often the people standing or sitting 
in the rear of the hall engaged in conversation 
freely while the speakers 
delivering their messages. 


on the platform were 

If three or four Boy 
Scouts had been secured to patrol the rear of the 
main auditorium to maintain order during the 
speaking, this criticism would not have been 
made. The fault could not be laid to the place 
so much as to the lack of foresight in avoiding 
the noise and confusion. 

The star speaker of the convention without 
question was President Burton of the University 
of Michigan. At the close of his eloquent ad- 
dress on “The Probable Future of Education in 
the United States,” under the headings (1) 
“Leadership for {nstitutions Supported by Pub- 
lic Taxation” and (2) “A 
Primacy of Character,” 


Recognition of the 
the audience manifested 
its delight by such continued applause that at 
the conclusion of the address more than once the 
speaker was obliged to stand to recognize the 
greetings. 

The pupils of the Atlantic City public schools 
presented a very creditable pageant in the main 
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auditorium on Monday. It was a modern health 
crusade pageant showing the forces of health 
conquering disease. The dramatic society ot the 
Atlantic City high schools gave an_ excellent 
pageant at Keith’s Theatre on Tuesday evening 
entitled “The Pied Piper.” 

In connection with the dinner given by Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the Ameri- 
can School Citizenship League, at the Mar!- 
borough-Bleinheim Hotel on Monday evening, 
a conference on “Americanization and Citizen- 
ship” was one oi the pleasantest features of the 
week's program. 

Dr. Allen’s breakfasts at the Pennhurst Hotel 
were largely attended, and the hour of discus- 
sion on the topics presented was enjoyed by all 
present. Dr. Allen puts pep into any program 
that he has charge of. ; 

The conference on “The Education and Train- 
ing of Crippled Children” at the Hotel Chalfonte 
on Wednesday afternoon, presided over by Miss 
Neil, principal of the Spalding School, Chicago, 
was of special interest to those engaged in that 
work. The photographic display of the work 
carried on in the Spalding School was very com- 
plete and illuminating. 

The report of the committee appointed a year 
ago to present a new plan for the election of 
officers of the Department of Superintendence 
was adopted unanimously with but little debate. 
Editor Winship, as chairman of the committee 
chivalrously invited Superintendent Jones of 
Cleveland to present the report as the report if 
adopted would limit the electorate to superin- 
tendents and administrative officers. 

For several years there has been a widespread 
feeling among superintendents that this depart- 
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ment of the N. E. A. in the selection of officers, 
the place of meeting, and the speakers on the 
programs, was too largely in the hands of parties 
not directly connected with the supervision of 
schools. In fact it often happened that super- 
intendents were conspicuous by their absence on 
the leading programs of the meeting. The 
method adopted this year of balloting for off- 
cers rather than of leaving the selection to a 
committee named by the president—thus virtu- 
ally giving the retiring president the power to 
name his successor—met with favor. It is a step 
in the right direction. 

The vote to leave to the president and execu- 
tive committee the selection of a place tor the 
next meeting prevented much cheap oratory in 
exploiting the advantages of certain winter re- 
sorts. Owing to the large attendance at these 
meetings and to the fact that they come while 
schools are in session, it is necessary to consider 
three things—accessibility of location, hotel ac- 
commodations and departmental meeting places. 
While the informal vote of those present at the 
business meeting favored New Orleans over 
Chicago as the place of the next meeting, it will 
be difficult to convince most School Boards, if 
the former is chosen, that the controlling motive 
was anything but “a delightful junketing excur- 
sion.” Chicago as the centre of forty-seven rail- 
roads has ample hotel accommodations and 
spacious accessible meeting places for the vari- 
ous departments and gatherings. 

Universal regret was expressed at the enforced 
absence of President Kendall. May his recovery 
to his accustomed good health be speedy. Vice- 
Presidents Smith and Gwinn did finely as pre- 
siding officers. 


™ 





WHO’S WHO A 


J. A. WHITEFORD, superintendent, Okla- 
homa City, made the quickest, brightest retort we 
heard in the eight days we were attending meet- 
ings at Atlantic City. 

ELMER E. ARNOLD, superintendent, Pel- 
ham Manor, N. Y., was the heroic and convine- 
ing champion of Teachers’ Agencies. 

JOUN L. TILDSLEY, district superintendent, 
New York City, gave a clear exposition of a suc- 
cessful demonstration of the classification of igh 
school students by Intelligence Tests. 


Al 


» RUTH PYRTLE, McKinley School, Lin- 
coln, Neb., made a most effective presentation of 
the educational value of school gardening. She 
is uniformly successful on the platform. 

GEORGE A. BRENNAN, principal, Chicago, 
has the record we think in magnifying school 
gardens for the beautifying of a school district 
that had been neglected in spots. 

JOSEPH S. TAYLOR, district superintendent, 
New York City, told specifically how congested 
‘districts in New York have been wonderfully ben- 
efited by school gardens. 


>-e-@e-?-e-— 


ATLANTIC CITY 


LUCY W. W. WILSON, Philadelphia, princi- 
pal of a Girls’ High School, has had more suc- 
cessful experience in helping girl graduates to 
solve their vocational problems than any other 
principal we have known. 

A. J. CLOUD, San Francisco, deputy superin- 
tendent, is a master mind in promoting Voca- 
tional Guidance in a city system. 

F. D. SHUTZ, Dayton, principal Moraine Park 
School, has the most significant demonstration of 
making an Experimental School a community 
and educational success. 

W. P. BURRIS, University of Cincinnati, made 
an interesting and impressive exposition of the 
Cincinnati plan of student-teaching. 

NINA C. VANDEWALKER, Washington, D. 
C., a specialist of the Bureau of Education, has 
magnified the sane and progressive features of 
the kindergarten so skiffully that she has earned 
national recognition. 

STURGIS B. DAVIS, University of Pitts- 
burgh, presented a greatly improved Teacher 
Score Card. 
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A. DUNCAN YOCUM, University of Penn- 
svlvania, demonstrated on several occasions the 
professional masterfulness in which he has at- 
tained enviable distinction. 


CHARLES S. FOOS, superintendent, Read- 
ing, Pa., continues to be the chief champion of 
the National Federation of State Education As- 
sociations. 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, as always, made one 
of the most effective addresses of the meeting. 
He was scheduled for several addresses and was 
always high man. 


Z. E. SCOTT, superintendent, Louisville, Ky., 
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made a captivating distinction between Precept 
and Example. 

C. L. WRIGHT, superintendent, Huntington, 
W. Va., one of the ablest administrators in the 
country, gave an exceedingly illuminating ac- 
count of “A High School Project.” 

WILLIAM McANDREW is always high man 
on any program regardless of the theme. 

M. G. CLARK, superintendent, Sioux City, 
made the most brilliant defence of the Junior 
High School at Atlanti: City. 

L. N. HINES, state superintendent, Indiana, 
continues to be high man in the promotion of 
Visual Education at the N. E. A. meetings. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


BY MABEL MN. 


This splendid body of fourteen thousand pro- 
gressive Massachusetts teachers has just cele- 
brated its tenth birthday by joining the National 
Education Association. “It thus,’ as Dean Ar- 
nold said, “becomes a part of the great conse- 
crated national army of teachers that is proving 
itself big enough for our democracy.” 

FORMATION. 

The Federation was formed February 18, 1911, 
by a small group of earnest teachers, who felt 
keenly the need of a democratic organization for 
the teachers of the State. A constitution was 
adopted and officers elected. Ernst Makechnie, 
of Somerville, was the first president, and it is to 
him, more than to any other one person, that 
the success of the Federation is due. He is now 
the executive secretary, and his tact and unfail- 
ing courtesy, as well as his keen judgment and 
loyal service, make him of inestimable value to 
the teachers of the State. 

Of the other original members, Fred Pitcher 
of Chelsea, M. A. Arnold of Everett, Henry 
Harris of Lowell, Dr. Frank Whipple of Lynn, 
and Walter I. Chapman of Somerville are still 
doing active service for the Federation. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The organization now includes _ninety-eight 
local teachers’ clubs, the Normal School Asso- 
ciation, the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, 
and several county organizations. The clubs 
vary in size from Williamstown, with twenty-one 
members, to the Boston Teachers Club of 1,500 
women. j 

“DEMOCRACY AND SERVICE.” 

The Federation is an absolutely independent, 
unofficial democratic association of teachers of 
all grades and ranks, from the kindergarten to 
the superintendent and the normal school. It 
has no official connection with the State Board 
of Education. Commissioner Payson Smith, 
however, is heartily in sympathy with the plans 
and work of the teachers; and the officers of the 
Federation are often asked to work on impor- 
tant state committees. The president, Miss 
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ANDERSON 


Mary McSkimmon, was sent to Washington last 
May by Governor Coolidge to represent the 
teachers of Massachusetts at the Citizens’ Con- 
ference; and she is a member of the State Com- 
mission on Salaries. 

“Democracy and Service” is the watchword of 
the organization, and its plan of representation 
is intended to give every teacher in every town 
in the State a voice in the management of its af- 
fairs. As the president said in her last annual 
address, “Democratic recognition of the teacher 
is as important as adequate salaries. The next 
step that the teachers must ask is the privilege 
of helping to shape the policies of the schools, 
if only in an advisory capacity.” 

ORGANIZATION. 

Delegates from all the local clubs meet once a 
vear for the election of officers and the discus- 
sion of other business. A board of directors 
meets at intervals throughout the year and has 
charge of the general business of the Federa- 
tion. Matters of importance, however, must be 
referred to the delegates. A conference of presi- 
dents is held in March, when the work of the 
clubs for the year is presented. Fred Pitcher of 
Chelsea and Miss Cora E. Bigelow of Boston are 
the vice-presidents, and Charles J. 
Stoneham is the treasurer. 

Sesides this, each club is entitled to a mem 
ber on every standing committee of the Federa- 
tion. These include legislative, salary, civics, 
editorial, health and hygiene, lecture circuit, pub- 
licity, etc. Some one of these committees meets 
practically every Saturday throughout the year. 

“COMMON GROUND.” 

Common Ground, the official organ of the 
Federation, is issied four times a year. It con- 
tains the annual reports of the committees, the 
latest available salary reports, both State and 
national, besides articles on matters of educa- 
tional interest. It is published by the editorial 
committee, of which Ralph Ireland of Glouces- 
ter is chairman. 

CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 
The Teachers Retirement Law was the first 


Emerson of 
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piece of constructive work accomplished by the 
Federation. It includes a pension and an an- 
nuity with a present minimum of $400 for those 
teachers who have retired since May 1, 1920. 
The retirement board is recommending a_ sub- 
stantial increase in the maximum, which at pres- 
ent is about $800. 

The Minimum Salary Law was passed through 
the efforts of John FE. Lynch of Worcester. By 
this law no teacher in the employ of cities and 
towns having $1,600,000 taxable property can be 
paid a salary of less than $550, The State Com- 
mission on Salaries recommends that the mini- 
mum salary for the State shall be $800. 

WORK OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The legislative committee, Fred Pitcher, chair- 
man, is just now actively at work to secure the 
passage of several very important bills. These 
include a bill to legalize the Sabbatical year, in 
order that teachers may have leave of absence 
for study; a bill to make parents responsible to 
the amount of $50 for the misdemeanors of their 
children; another providing for physical train- 
ing and education in the schools of every town 
in the State, and one amending the tenure law, 
which at present is littie more than a dismissal 
law. 

Tenure legislation is the natural sequence of 
pension legislation, fof without adequate protec- 
tion in holding their positions teachers may and 
have been dismissed just prior to the age of re- 
tirement, with the consequent loss of pension 
rights. It is back, too, of all progressive activi- 
ties of individual teachers. The teachers are ask- 
ing, therefore, for the legal right to demand a 
written statement of the reasons for which a dis- 
missal is proposed, and that they shall be ac- 
corded a hearing with witnesses. Tenure of 
office, quite as much as adequate salaries, !s one 
of the most effective means of attracting and 
keeping efficient teachers. Boston has very fair 
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tenure rules, but many of the other towns can 
dismiss teachers at will. 

Dr. Frank Whipple of Lynn, the chairman of 
the Salary Committee, keeps “up to the minute” 
on salary schedules, and is most helpful to the 
teachers in their salary campaigns. According 
to Commissioner Payson Smith, only 1,466 
teachers in the State are now receiving salaries 
of less than $1,000. Boston has just received an 
elementary maximum of $2,000. 

The Health and Hygiene Committee, thronon 
its chairman, Miss Bessie Barnes of Brookline. 
is cooperating with the other health agencies of 
the State in trying to secure the passage ot the 
physical education bill now before the legistfature. 


A “New Civics” Committee has just been 


formed, under the leadership of Miss Lotta 
Clark of the Boston Normal School. Through 
this committee it is planned to link up the schools 
with the communities. 

The Publicity Committee keeps both the clubs 
end the public informed of the work of the Fed- 
eration. The chairman, Miss Mabel M. Ander- 
son, of the Boston Teachers Club, has had the 
advantage of the friendship and codperatton of 
the Boston papers for several years, and the 
local chairmen send the reports of their club 
meetings to the local papers. Miss Ané¢erson 
also covers all the meetings of the’ Federation 
and sends out weekly reports to the clubs, so that 
every teacher in the State may keep in touch 
with Federation affairs. 

The idea of Teachers’ Councils is spreading 
throughout the State, and it is the hope that 
every club will have an active democratic coun- 
cil for the exchange of ideas and suggestions. 

The Federation has already accomplished 
much for the interests of the teachers and the 
children of the State, but the next decade will 
see far greater progress toward educational 
democracy in Massachusetts. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY EDWIN N. C. BARNES 


[Address all communications for this department te the Editor at Pawtucket, R. I.] 


THE EDITOR’S WORD 


Of the many fine things offered at the forth- 
coming session of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference at St. Joseph, Mo., nothing 
has so impressed the writer as the fact that the 
Association of Commerce of Lincoln, Neb., is 
sending a class of children to the conference to 
demonstrate the value to the Lincoln public 
schools of school piano classes. Such an action 
is of such outstanding importance as to need no 
further comment. 


ee 
THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL 


CONFERENCE 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


April 4-8, 1921 
To those interested in the educational progress 


of public school music, the 1921 session of the 
National body is at this time of paramount im- 
portance. 

The program is a strong one, built largely 
around the local school system and essentially 
different from the Philadelphia meeting last 
March. 

Progressive school boards who desire their 
cities to be abreast the best thought in music 
education could hardly make an investment that 
would give better returns than that of sending 
their local supervisor to St. Joseph. 

The program follows :— 

Monday, April 4—Registration, visiting local 
schools, high school chorus work, and organiza- 
tion and rehearsal of the supervisors’ chorus and 
orchestra. 
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Evening: Concert by Arthur Shattuck, Amer- 
ican pianist, and the St. Olaf choir. 

Tuesday, April 5—Formal opening of the con- 
ference. President Beattie’s address, “The Music 
Supervisor and the Public”; address, “The Fine 
Art of Teaching,” Professor Gehrkens of Ober- 
jin; demonstration of the Lincoln system of class 
piano instruction by a group of children from 
the Lincoln schools, sent by the Association of 
Commerce; discussion of the work in_ inter- 
mediate and junior high schools, and chorus and 
orchestra rehearsal for the supervisors’ concert; 
district and state dinners. 

Wednesday, April 6—Sectional meetings, mu- 
sic in high school and colleges, papers and dis- 
cussion; instrumental work including school and 
college bands, orchestras and instrumental 
classes. 

Evening: Formal banquet, concert of the 
Haydn male chorus of Kansas City, Mo., John 
R. Jones, director. 

Thursday, April 7—Addresses: ‘Music and Citi- 
zenship,” Edgar B. Gordon, University of Wis- 
consin; “School Music and the Community Fes- 
tival,” Percival Chubb, St. Louis; “School Music 
in Adult Life,’ Mrs. F. A. Sieberling, Akron, 
Ohio, president National Federation of Musical 
Clubs ; in Religion,” H. Au- 
gustine Smith, University, and “Instru- 
mental Music by Amateur Organizations,” W. 
W. Norton, of Community Service, Inc. 

Evening: Concert of music supervisors’ chorus 
and orchestra, Professor Peter W. 
University of Wisconsin, conductor, 
trained by Will Earhart, Pittsburgh. 

Friday, April 8—Report of the Educational 
Council, including definite recommendations on 
a three-fold subject. 


“Self Expression 
Boston 


Dykema, 
orchestra 


(a) Standard courses in music for (1) excel- 
lent schools, (2) good or average schools, (3) 
fair or sub-average schools. 

(b) Definition of 


courses of 


attainments 
study, as an end 
standards and measurements 
work. 


specified in 

toward defining 
for use in survey 
(c) Courses for training of supervisors of 
music, who can successfully administer the fore- 
going courses. 

Concert in the Coliseum by children of the 
lower grades and combined orchestras, 

Evening: Recital by Donald MacBeath, Amer- 
ean violinist, and Oscar Seagle, American bari- 
tone. 


—-o 


SCHOOL MUSIC NOTES 
The West Virginia State Federa‘ion of Music 
Clubs is urging the State Board of Education to 
appoint a state supervisor of public school and 
community music. 





Dr. Eugene A. Noble has announced that the 
money of the Julliard Foundation will be de- 
voted in part to the betterment of school music 
through providing adequate and thorough in- 
struction for supervisors. 
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Musical America makes the statement that 
New York City has only fifty-five supervisors of 
music for 1,000,000 children. 

“Just so sure as education is a progressive 
principle will there be a new basis for the teach- 
ing of music in the schools. This new basis will 
deal with the apirit and the life of the art of 
learning at all 
times musical and expressive. All those who in- 
sist upon dealing with the purely material and 
finally elim- 
inated to give rightful place for the contempla- 
tive thinkers. The forward moving type will al- 
ways have its work to do; but in sympathy with 
the true principles of music education, as these 
principles are worked out by the reflective and 
contemplative minds. The beginning of 1im- 
provement in music education lies not in the 
more thorough and more definite treatment of 
existing methods, but in developing a correct se- 
quence in studying the problems of music. In 
this way alone will the spiritual in music find ex- 
pression, without which all study of music sinks 
to the line of routine subjects without any of 
their disciplinary values.”—Robert Foresman in 
The Musical Monitor. 


music, keeping the process of 


external phases of music will be 


Edward B. Birge, after twenty years of 
service as director of music in the public schools 
of Indianapolis, has resigned to accept the chair 
of Public School Music at Indiana University. 

Announcement is made that M. E. Chase, the 
veteran supervisor at Malden, Mass., will retire 
in June. Mr. Chase has made a splendid record 
and the excellence of his work is a matter of 
pride among supervisors throughout New Eng- 
land. 

costello 


THE SCHOOLS 
HIGH 

The music department is in receipt of an in- 
teresting number of the West High Weekly of 
Minneapolis. This number contains much of in- 
terest to school music teachers, including arti- 
cles on music courses at West, and chorus dis- 
cipline, by T. P. Giddings and Earl L. Baker, re- 
spectively, and a record of Glee Club activities. 
T. P. G. certainly “keeps ‘em movin’.” 

The Lincoln High School, City, re- 
cently dedicated its great organ. Moritz 
Schwarz, director of music in the public schools, 
and moving spirit in the matter of getting the 
organ, arranged and played the program. 

The Somerville, Mass., High 
Girls’ Fife and Drum Corps, 
proud, 


Jersey 


School has a 
of which it is very 


The Minneapolis Schools keep to the fore in- 


strumentally. For instance, they have Kinder- 
garien orchestras in which are used cymbals, 


instruments. The 
Lowell School has a fife and drum corps, three 
drummers and_ twelve 
fifes. Twelve thousand 
piano lessons last season. 


drums and other percussion 
filers, playing ten-cent 
pupils took ten-cent 
Mr. G'ddings, the di- 
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rector, is planning to use grade teachers to do 
this work. 


The Dorchester, Mass., High School is said to 


have the best orchestra in its history, number- 
ing twenty-five. 


The Edward Little High School orchestra at 


Auburn, Me., now numbers thirty-five, the high- 
est point of membership so far in its history. 
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The instrumentation represented is encouraging, 
a number of the instruments having been bought 
by the organization itself. E. S. Pitcher, the 
capable supervisor, is the leader and inspiration 
of this fine body of youthfuls. 

School bands at Birmingham, Ala., are com- 
ing into favorable notice as the result of solid 
work done in the past three years by Arthur 
Sewell and Leta Kitts. 





WOMEN OF TODAY 


MRS. DOROTHY KIRCHWEY BROWN 
BY JANE A. STEWART : 


The National League of Women Voters has a 
valuable worker in Mrs. Dorothy Kirchwey 
Brown, the able chairman of the Child Welfare 
Yommittee. The National League has its head- 
quarters in the Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C., which is a centrifugal centre of activity 
for better legislation especially as regards inter- 
ests of women and children. It has cooperated 
with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and other leading organizations uniting for bet- 
ter law. 

The first measure on which they focused their 
attention was the Sheppard-Towner bill, which 
proposes the protection of infant life through a 
Federal program for maternity and infancy 
care; an adequate appropriation for the Federal 
Children’s Bureau and for the prohibition of 
child labor throughout the nation. 

This wise and beneficial measure was first in- 
troduced by United States Congresswoman 
Jeannette. Rankin and has won the approval of 
leading national legislators as well as the earn- 
est and devoted support of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee formed of represen- 
tative women in all the great organized groups. 
A special sub-committee was formed in which 
Mrs. Brown as chairman of Child Welfare for 
the National League of Women Voters is a 
prominent and directing figure. 

The selection of Mrs. Brown for this impor- 
tant work was well based. As a mother. she had 
grieved at the loss of her only child in eariy 
childhood; and had determined that she would 
devote her life and talents to the prevention of 
mfant diseases such as suddenly robbed her of 


her little one as well as to better care for mothers 
in maternity. 

As a college-bred woman (she is a graduate 
of Barnard) she had taught economics at Smith 
College; served as a Fellow in the Bureau of 
Social Research, Russell Sage Foundation, where 
she worked on a survey of the Middle West side 
of New York City. Later she became interested 
in employment problems and studied employ- 
ment systems for longshoremen in the harbor of 
Hamburg. She was for a time special agent of 
the United States Commission on industrial re- 
lations of women. In 1915 she was assistant su- 
perintendent, New York State Employment 
Bureau, showing great aptitude in all her work 
for women and children. 

Mrs. Brown is the daughter of Dr. George 
Kirchwey, the well-known former dean of Co- 
lumbia University and now professor of crimi- 
nology and penology at the New York School 
for Social Work. In 1915 she was married to 
La Rue ‘Brown, a_ Boston lawyer, formerly 
chairman Massachusetts minimum wage com- 
mission and counsel for the Massachusetts 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, and later As- 
sistant Attorney-General of the United States 
and general solicitor United States Railroad 
Administration. He earnestly seconds the work 
of Mrs. Brown and enables her to give her entire 
time and attention to the important work of the 
Child Welfare Committee of the National League 
of Women Voters. Mrs. Brown is a_ distin- 
guished type of the self-effacing women who are 
giving their efforts disinterestedly to the great 
work of improving home conditions for women 
and children, which women voters everywhere 
realize to be their most important and insistent 
duty and for which purpose they chiefly desired 
the possession of the vote. 





Ardently as they may desire it, neither 


parents nor teachers can “give” a boy his edu- 


cation. It is a treasure he must dig out for hi mself and the task is long and hard. 

The same old schoolhouse, the same old te achers and textbooks, the relentless imprison- 
ment, the never-ending grind day after day, month after month, year after year, with his 
boy-nature longing all the time for freedom and adventure, for the open sky and the great 
outdoors—no wonder so many red-blooded Am erican boys grow weary of the task and urge 
their perplexed and distressed parents to let them “quit school” and go into business. 

The supreme task of our democracy is the right training of its future citizens. On our 
success in this great and complex undertaking depends the future of American civilization. 


—Henry Louis Smith, Lexington, Virginia. 
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HIGH SPOTS FROM HIGH SCHOOLS 


DIRECTED BY 
Institute for Public Service, 423 


“You are decidedly on the right track,” 
writes one of the first high school readers of 
the journal of Education to offer codperation 
with this department. This is from Frank L. 
Eversull, superintendent McCray-Dewey Town- 
ship High School of Troy, Ill. This is the first 
time we have seen a letterhead carrying the 
double vocation card of high school principal 
and church pastor. 

The Japanese immigration question is being 
taken up as current events, civics, yeography 
and economics in the high school of Millville, 
N. J., of which Clarence R. Wolfe is principal. 
No high school has yet reported to us that it 
is teaching Japanese as David Snedden advised 
at the Atlantic City meetings of N. E. A. Pro- 
fessor Snedden insists that Japan will undoubt- 
edly affect our destinies and our thought more 
the next generation than will any other people 
except possibly the British. 

Vocational guidance of a new kind is re- 
ported from McAllen, Texas, by Superintendent 
E. R. Bentley. Again, it is the Rotary Club 
that is helping the high school “sell” its oppor- 
tunity to children and their parents. This is 
the way it has worked: The Rotary Club 
adopts the last grade in McAllen elementary 
school and makes a personal survey to find each 
pupil’s intention as to entering high school. 
Where a child had not yet decided every effort 
is made to get him to do so. To keep interest 
alive the whole class, cne by one, is the guest 
of some Rotarian every week at the noon 
luncheon. Would your Rotarians or some other 
business club do that? The graduating class 
and the business men give a joint program. 
Would your boys like that? Finally the classes 
have vocational talks, one a week by a differ- 
ent Rotarian. Each business man describes his 
vocation, points out its advantages and disad- 
vantages, the compensation in money and in 
other returns along with other facts which 
will enable the boys to decide or decline to en- 
ter that business man’s vocation. Would your 
business men and high school boys and girls en- 
joy such conferences? Are you having them 
already? 

Teachers of drawing are wanted for New 
York City’s high schools. Why do we mention 
this as a high spot? Because a maximum sal- 
ary of $4,700 for a drawing teacher or for that 
matter a minimum salary of $1,900 still looks 
high. Another reason why this is a high spot 
is that the New York Board of Examiners is 
advertising broadcast for the ablest teachers of 
drawing. They allow credit above $1,900 or 
$150 a year for teaching in some other place; 
not only that, they allow for experience in com- 
mercial, mercantile, or professional occupation, 
or in a trade in all cases where appointees teach 


a] 


a subject related to such occupation or trade. 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


West 120th Street, New York City 


Even the age limit is a high spot, namely forty- 
one for those outside New York and fifty-one 
for those in New York. No one but an Ameri- 
can citizen, however, may apply. Sample ques- 
tions from recent written examinations are 
given and will be furnished to any readers of 
the Journal of Education who will apply. You 
may at least be interested in seeing what kinds 
of written and oral and teaching tests are given 
for these posts. This next examination is on 
March 14 and 15. Perhaps knowing what New 
York expects of its $4,700 high school teachers 
or its $1,900 beginners of drawing may help 
you plan your home town work. 

High school recruiting should begin in the 
sixth grade according to Principal Russell I. 
Morgrage of Appanaug School, Warwick, R. I. 
To those who think that the sixth grade is too 
early Mr. Morgrage insists that it shouldn’t be 
put off beyond the seventh and should continue 
throughout the eighth grade. This is what he 
does with his children. Every child in the sixth 
grade fills out a card that asks name, age, date 
of birth, address, occupation of parents and 
then these five questions :— 

Soe ae fC MTT 

Shall you attend college course? 

If not, state reason 


Do you desire employment during summer 
VACOEION T ac scence thcceces64he'esnaetuaer 

What kind of work do you prefer? 

Those who say they are not going to high 
school are the first concern. Usually the rea- 
son “can’t afford it” is overruled by a personal 
talk. The question of vocation is obviously not 
settled so easily or all at once, but a point is 
gained when the pupils begin to think about the 
question and discuss it with their parents and 
friends. To keep children thinking about op- 
portunities with more and new facts before 
them, Mr. Morgrage has business men come in 
and talk on their respective vocations, the kind 
of training necessary, the problems, and inci- 
dents of common practice and future possibili- 
ties. 

3usiness men and women well known to pu- 
pils are “checked-up” by pupils to determine 
whether those persons have been handicapped 
by iack of training. ,Whether the answer is yes 
or no, the evidence points one way—it elimin- 
ates the why and helps our pupils read the mes- 
sage on the wall, no longer a question but a self 
evident truth—go to high school. 

What does good citizen mean? In the Ap- 
panaug School all pupils are required to write 
a definition of their ideal good citizen. They 
are asked to so state it that pupils in the upper 
elementary grades can establish a definite point 
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of view and a measure for their own activities. 
Pupils and teachers are told that “good citizens 
are all around us, let’s know them.” While quo- 
tations are permitted, original ideas are pre- 
ferred. We wish Mr. Morgrage had sent us 
some of the definitions by boys and girls and 
some evidence that these descriptions by high 
school boys are helping their elementary school 
fellows. 

In Batesville, Ark., every high school boy or 
girl who graduates this next spring and “who 
ought to go to college” is to have the oppor- 
tunity, writes Superintendent Sidney Pickens. 
What can be done in Batesville, can be done in 
every high school in the United States if teach- 
ers like those who are reading High Spots from 
High Schools will help the public see what they 
see. 

A guidance program for Erie is repeated here 
in the hope that it will help all other high 
school teachers, and let’s not forget that every 
high school teacher is giving vocational guid- 
ance whether she means to or not. The teacher 
who drives able young men and women away 
from teaching is guiding just as certainly as the 
one who makes pupils admire the teaching pro- 
fession. This Erie program has seven parts and 
takes than one sheet. We reproduce the 
underliniag and paragraph :—- 

1. Establishing of filing systems with records 
to include :— 
(a) Personal history of student. 
(b, Educational history of student. 
(c) Family history—Parental ambition. 
(d) Teachers’ estimates of pupils’ charac- 
teristics. 
2. Survey of Vocational Opportunities of Erie: 
(a) Analysis of conditions, advantages and 
disadvantages in shops, stores, offices. 
(b) Study of local apprenticeship. 
(c) Study of Erie occupation. 
Conferences with parents and pupils for the 
purpose of: 
(a) Keeping pupils in school. 
(b) Assisting those who leave to 
work they are best fitted for. 
(cy Kemoving the causes of failure in school 
work. 
(d) Improving the personal habits of pupils. 
(e) Assisting pupils in their choice of 
studies and courses and in the adjusting of 
their program. 
(f) Giving information about higher educa- 
tional institutions. 
4. Establishment in each school of suitable li- 
braries containing inspirational beoks, books 
on occupations, colleges, catalogues, etc. 
Following the careers of those who have left 
the Erie schools and encouraging them to 
continue their educaticn. 
(a) By returning to school. 
(b) By availing themselves of night school 
opportunities. 
(c) Through correspondence schools, busi- 
ness colleges, etc. 
6. The investigation of all applications for 
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school exemption and employment certifi- 

cates with a view to reducing the number 

who leave school unnecessarily. 

The creating of a widespread and intelligent 

interest in the guidance of Erie boys and 

girls. 

Why Graduate, the leading article in the same 
number which announced this department of 
High Spots from High Schools, took hold right 
away. It was hardly off the press when one 
town ordered 1,500 copies; one of the first men 
to greet Dr. Winship at Atlantic City ordered 
3.500. The article has been re-set with tne edi- 
torial following it so that it makes a sixteen- 
page leaflet which can be had in quantities. 

Your Money a-n-d Your Life is another little 
pocket pamphlet of twenty-four pages which 
aims to help hestitating or doubting boys and 
their parents see why boys should go to and 
stick through high school. It is 3” x 5°, and has 
a red cover, on the second page of which is a 
place for the boy to write his name, address, 
grade, birthday, etc., also his favorite game, fa- 
vorite book, favorite study and the monthly 
earnings he hopes to be making. On the back 
two ten why graduates 
stumble and ten reasons why other graduates 
win. Besides suggesting that boys go to high 
school it lists six different ways in which they 
can do high school work even if they cannot 
stop earning, namely, summer vacation work; 
cooperative schools, half time in shop, half time 
in school; scholarships which every community 
ought to have; night schools which every school 
board should arrange; short courses; correspon- 
dence courses. For this write to the Journal of 
Education, 10 cents for one: $4 for 100, or $30 
per 1,000. 

Boys counseloer and girls counselor are titles 
of two officers of the central high school, Erie, 
Pa. This word counselor means academic, vo- 
cational and personal guidance. Al over the 
country Superintendent Ira B. Bush is known 
for Erie’s high school building, but even more 
important is the human building that is going 
on through counselors. For example, H. E. 
Stone, boys counselor, has been issuing mimeo- 
graphed 
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covers are reasons 


“facts for prospective students of me- 
“facts for prospective 
students of industrial art”; for prospective au- 
tomobile mechanics : 


chanical engineering” ; 


for prospective students of 
forestry, etc... etc. 
students 


These facts for prospective 
tell when to start, 
where to start, what studies best prepare, how 
great the demand is apt to be. Is your school 
giving such information to prospective stu- 
dents and workers by word of mouth or by 
pamphlet? At the N. E. A. exhibits in Atlantic 
Citv last week Superintendent McLean of Col- 
umbus Heights, Ohio, said that high schools 
specially needed guidance facts for other than 
the best known professions. |{ you have sam- 
ples won’t you send them? 

Monthly summaries of guidance work are 
furnished to Superintendent Bush by boys coun- 
selor Stone. The first item is “total number of 


and workers 
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personal interviews for educational, vocation 
and personal counsel,”’—247 in January! Other 
items are interviews with pupils for the purpose 
of improving their classroom work, 14; total 
number of personal interviews with students 
who voluntarily sought counsel, 148; visits to 


shops, stores, offices where high school boys are 
employed, 3; visits to offices by counselor, by 
graduates or former students, 6; number of dif- 
ferent students who made use of vocational 
books including college catalogues and govern- 
ment bulletins in the counselor’s office, 135. 
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THE RATING OF TEACHERS 


BY H. D, 


Superintendent, 


We all agree that one teacher differs from 
another teacher in merit. We all agree that to 
reward teachers according to merit is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. Yet few practi- 
cal school men have made the attempt, and most 
of those who have done so have lived to repent 
of their rashness. The reasons for this are ob- 
vious. 

While the difficulties connected with this prob- 
lem should not be overemphasized, they must 
nevertheless be faced fairly, if a satisfactory and 
permanent solution is to be found. These diffi- 
culties are sufficient to dampen the ardor of the 
most enthusiastic; and experience leaves most 
of us superintendents sadder but wiser men. 

Foremost among the difficulties may be men- 
tioned that of attempting to measure the imma- 
terial in terms of the material. How can such 
things as influence, stimulus, inspiration, profes- 
sional zeal, character, in short, all of those subtle, 
spiritual forces that are vaguely grouped to- 
gether under the term personality—the things 
that determine a teacher’s worth—how can these 
elusive, imponderable and intangible things be 
measured? We may measure scholarship, but 
scholarship does not make a teacher. We may 
catalogue one by one isolated personal quali- 
ties and rate them in percentages, but a cata- 
logue of. qualities does not make a personality, 
and it does not make a teacher. We can tell that 
Miss A is more pleasing to us personalty than 
Miss B, but we cannot always tell why; and the 
judgment of the children taught by Miss A and 
Miss B may be wholly different ours. 
Furthermore, our immediate and_ superficial 
judgment might be completely reversed if we 
could read the future and could know what per- 
manent impress upon the lives of the children 
the influence of these two teachers would make. 

Again, the sheer magnitude of the task must 
give us pause. The author of a recent book on 
supervision, a college professor of course, in his 
chapter on estimating the worth of a_ teacher, 
enumerates twelve large headings under which 
he groups by actual count ninety-two specific 
points which the estimator of personality must 
have clearly in the forefront of his conscious- 
ness while he is estimating. Now it is obvious 
that to evaluate these points with any degree of 
eccuracy, he should have at least as thorough 
an acquaintanceship with each individual teacher 
as he has with his own wife, for instance. And 
What married man is there, still in “good and 


from 


HERVEY 
Auburn, N. Y. 


regular standing,” who can honestly say, even 
after years of patient and intensive study of this 
one elusive but interesting personality, that he 
can evaluate ninety-two of his own wife’s most 
prominent personal characteristics to his entire 
What, then, shall 
we say of the probable a principal 
who has scores of teachers, of a supervisor who 
has hundreds, and of even a_ super-superinten- 
dent who has hundreds and even thousands? 

Even this list of ninety-two points it seems is 
incomplete. In discussing this matter recently 
with a man sole job is the rating of 
teachers in one of our largest cities, he remarked 
that one point had been omitted by the 
fessor, namely, pediculosis. This would 
ninety-three. 

Again, we may as well confess frankly that we 
do not vet possess an instrument delicate enough 
or exact enough for the measuring of a teacher's 
worth. The method of measuring one human 
be'ng by another has not yet been standardized. 
The whole thing is still in the realm of personal 
opinion, notoriously falliblé and biased. The 
technique of measuring personality is yet to be 
evolved. We possess nothing which the great 
body of teachers is willing to accept as either 
just, reliable or workable. To be successful a 
rating system must be. raised out of the realm of 
mere guess-work and personal opinion and 
placed upon a genuinely scientific basis, which 
shall be recognized as such not only by the 
teachers who are to be rated, but also by their 
friends and by the general public. 

In order to test out in a limited area the pre- 
vailing sentiment on this subject, a brief ques- 
tionnaire was sent recently to twenty-five of the 
best superintendents in New York State. Of the 
twenty-three superintendents heard from, only 
two professed to have merit systems in actual 
operation. One of the two stated frankly that 
the administration of the svstem resulted in fric- 
tion and unrest. The other found no trouble, 
but the reasons for this are as obvious as they 
are unusual. In the first place, two-thirds of all 
his teachers are on the merit list. But more im- 
portant still and more unusual still is the fact 
that the for teachers never come 
before the Board for confirmation and are never 
made public, 


satisfaction, much less to hers? 
success of 


whose 


pro- 
make 


salaries fixed 
so that there is little opportunity 
lor one teacher to compare her salary with that 
of another teacher, the chief cause of personal 
jealousy thereby being removed. All the other 








superintendents, however, stated in substance 
that with our present crude, unscientific and su- 
perficial methods of estimating the worth of 
teachers, and with the present distrust of such 
methods felt by the teachers themselves, the in- 
troduction of a merit system would lead to fric- 
tion and unrest and would cause more trouble 
than it would cure. One superintendent summed 
the whole matter up very bluntly, and perhaps 
too strongly, as follows: “A merit system won't 
work and never has, except on paper and in 
speeches, or possibly for a time in a small sys- 
tem. The only way a merit system can be made 
to work is by getting God to change human 
nature.” 

Yet, notwithstanding all the difficulties in our 
path, we must not despair. We must find a way 
by which genuine merit may be discovered, 
rated and suitably rewarded. This must be done, 
if for no other reason, in order to enable us to 
finance our present salary schedules. The 
people who recognize the necessity of adequate 
salaries for teachers will demand that salaries 
at the present high level shall not be paid indis- 
criminately to the best teachers and to the worst 
teachers alike. 

In conclusion, attention is called to certain 
fundamental conditions which it is believed must 
maintain as a pre-requisite to the success of any 
merit system :— 

1. A merit system will depend for its success 
upon the professional spirit of the teaching 
corps. If professional standards are to be set up 
and maintained, the movement toward this end 
must come irem the teachers themselves. Phy- 
sicians set up cnd enforce their own professional 
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standards; so do lawyers; so do other profes- 
sional workers. Teachers must do the same or 
the thing will not be done. 

2. The teachers themselves must participate 
in the formation of whatever merit system is 
adopted. It must be recognized as their system. 
It must appeal to them as just and as absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of the _ profes- 
sional standards which they themselves have 
set up. 

3. The measuring of teachers, in the larger 
cities at least, should be in the hands of a sepa- 
rate body or bureau which should do this thing 
and nothing else. Principals, supervisors and 
superintendents have not the time for this deli- 
cate and exacting work: but even if they had 
the time, the proper work of principal and super- 
visor is incompatible with that of judge of pro- 
fessional worth. If the supervisor has the power 
to determine ‘the professional status of the 
teacher and to raise or lower her salary, a bar- 
rier is at once erected between that teacher and 
that supervisor which renders the best work of 
the supervisor vastly more difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 

Finally, difficult as is the problem before us, 
it is not insoluble. When teachers and the su- 
pervisory staff recognize the need of devising a 
fair and workable method of discovering and re- 
warding merit; when for this purpose the re- 
sources of our best pedagogical laboratories are 
used to the utmost; and when all work together 
with mutual confidence, mutual forbearance and 
mutual respect toward this common end, the so- 
lution will be in sight. 
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WHY CLEVELAND HAS AMERICA’S MOST COMPLEX 
SPEECH ORGANIZATION 


BY WALTER B. SWIFT 


President Northwestern 


Before the Section on Organization of the 
National Society for the Study and Correction 
of Speech Disorder, Dr. Walter B. Swift, of Bos- 
ton, the president, from the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, read a paper upon “Speech Correction 
Organization for Small Cities.” He showed how 
all small cities could have Speech Correction, in- 
expensively. He said in part :— 

Speech Correction today has become so im- 
portant that cities because of their smali size 
cannot afford to deprive their pupils of the ad- 
vantages that accrue from Speech Correction. 
Therefore, a great deal of study has been put 
upon the question as to how small cities and per- 
haps rural districts may secure the values of 


University, Boston, Mass. 


Speech Correction. First, the local Normal 
school should place on its faculty an Instructor 
on Speech Defect Correction, in order to train 
all the teachers who graduate, to become cor- 
rectors themselves. Then it will be considered 
a regular part of the work of every teacher to do 
some Speech Correction. 

This is a large order. All teachers cannot be 
trained at once. In the meantime a few part- 
time Speech Teachers could be placed into the 
echool curriculum to do part time work while 
this process of enlargement is going on. Ulti- 
mately, therefore, for every small city the prob- 
lem and the expense will be gradually elim1- 
nated. 
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DOMESTIC AND DRAMATIC PHASES OF THE CAMP FIRE 
PROGRAM IN THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


BY LOTTA A. 


CLARK 


Boston Normal School, Boston, Mass. 


One of the good signs in education is the habit 
of diagnosis. The past five years have taught us 
to ask: “What is the matter and what can we do 
about it?” What the education of girls ought 
to be we can easily read in the women’s problems 
of today. Rich women are struggling as never 
before to get help in their homes. Poor women 
who must bear the burden alone are tired to 
death of the sickening round of housework. The 
pressing problem for girls then, rich and poor 
alike, is more successful homemaking or more 
social wreckage. The solution of this problem 
is education for domestic and social efficiency. 

School education has its limits of possibility 
and whether they have ever been approached or 


not, the greatest stress has been laid so far on, 


the training for earning a living. Social and do- 
mestic education are strangely deficient. Yet 
even in Massachusetts nine-tenths of our girls 
marry. They have spent twelve years of school 
life to prepare themselves for five or six years of 
business or college, while they have prepared 
little if any for the fifty years more or less of 
homemaking which they are to follow after- 
wards. 

The Camp Fire program is planned to train 
girls for home-making and for social efficiency. 
The leaders realize that it is false reasoning to 
believe that because a girl marries she then 
knows how to make a home; or because a young 
wife has a child that she knows how to care for 
it. Instincts are strong, but trained efficient 
habits are safer. Thousands of homes are 
wrecked, thousands of babies die that could be 
saved so easily. 

Around the Camp Fires last summer 80,000 
girls in the United States learned the secrets of 
health, happiness and the art of simple living 


through their crafts. In team-work with their 
comrades all this was done with joy. In the 
winter around the Home Fires the venture and 
the skill are still there. The symbols earned by 
progress in domestic, business, and social accom- 
plishment preserve the inspiration. The Coun- 
cil Fire in the community preserves the com- 
radeship and dignity of service extended into an 
ever-enlarging circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

When the comradeship exists between the 
older and the younger women the solution of the 
problems is complete. The simplified home- 
making is skilfully robbed of its ache of drudgery, 
the children are cared for in a way that is an in- 
finite relief to the older women, and a source of 
learning and inspiration to the younger women, 
and all together they bring to the home altar the 
sacred gift of finest effort to supply the needs 
there. Best of all, by such efficient management 
and cooperation, generous leisure hours are 
gained for recreation for old and young. As- 
pirations and half-forgotten dreams come true 
when dramatic entertainments are planned and 
given for Camp Fire or community. 

The newest methods of teaching are the proj- 
ect and socialized recitation methods. The finest 
part of Camp Fire programs is that guardians 
and girls plan together what they will do, and 
what follows is “wholehearted, purposeful activi- 
ties in social environment.” It is beyond ques- 
tion, then, that Camp Fire supplements the edu- 
cation of girls at the point most needed, and not 
yet sufficiently supplied by the schools, and does 
so according to the most up-to-date methods. It 
is easy to see why so many schools are making 
use already of Camp Fire work as a valuable and 
helpful asset to their school programs. 





DEAR OLD NEW ENGLAND 


1 
There’s a place that is fairer, it’s dearer and rarer 
Than all] other lands that I know; 
There’s none can compare with its mountains and val- 
leys, 
The lakes or the rivers, where’er you may go. 
It’s a garden of Eden, this one spot divine, 
With a grandeur and beauty serene, 
‘Tis dear old New England, this homeland of mine, 


Whose praises I sing and who reigns so supreme. 


Chorus 
Dear old New England, so staunch and so true, 
Our hearts, ever faithful, are loyal to you. 
In memory’s chain we are linked close together, 
Our love and devotion we pledge you forever. 
We greet you, New England, the pride of the land, 
The deeds of your heroes in history stand, 
You reign like a queen, and the world you enthrall, 
New England, dear homeland, the fairest of all. 


2 
There’s new charm in each twilight when shadows 
are falling, 
The stars seem to shine brighter, too; 
Each dawn adds more grace to the smooth winding 
rivers 
That glide through the valleys, all kissed by the 
dew. 
Other lands, too, are fair and their beauties are rare, 
For God’s radiance is spread over all, 
But with dear old New England they cannot compare, 
A paradise homeland we ever will call 


Chorus 


Dear old New England, so staunch and so true, 

Our hearts, ever faithful, are loyal to you, 

In memory’s chain we are linked close together, 

Our love and devotion we pledge you forever. 

We greet you, New England, the pride of the land, 

The deeds of your heroes in history stand, 

You reign like a queen, and the world you enthrall, 

New England, dear homeland, the fairest of all. 
—Words and Music by Peggy Beardsley. 
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CHILD WELFARE* 

There is new significance given to the term 
“Child Welfare” by the serious proposition to 
make the new Department of Education when 
it comes a Department of Child Welfare with 
Education as a trailer. This makes the whole 
question of Child Welfare of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

Which is the larger question: Education or 
Child Welfare? Which is eternal, and which, if 
either, is transient? We are drifting just now. 
There is no real master mind in either Hducation 
or Child Welfare. It looks as though the master- 
ful leadership is with the Child Welfare people 
and, if so, it will be a Department of Child Wel- 
fare. Om the surface it looks as though those 
who assume to be the leaders for a Department 
of Education are opportunists with more _poli- 
tics than philosophy in their thinking. 

We would not venture to play any part in the 
present game, for that is what it has come to be 
largely, but we would like to go on record with 
a remark or two. Education is the eternal prin- 
ciple, but Child Welfare is the present burning 
issue in the larger question. Education will be 
handicapped until the problems of Child Welfare 
are solved. Ohild Welfare is two-fold, Infant 
Welfare and Social Child Welfare. Infant Wel- 
fare is likely to be solved as a Social Science and 
Economic necessity, but Social Child Welfare 
should be largely an Educational proposition. 

Infant Welfare can be, will be, solved perma- 
nently and completely, just as civilization has al- 
ready come to hold sway in its essential features 
everywhere on the globe. When Infant Welfare 
is achieved in any State it will cease to demand 

*“Child Welfare: From the Social Point of View.” By 


Nora Milnes, Edinburgh. New York: E. P. Dutton. 
Cloth. 243 pages. -oseaia 
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special attention, and when it is achieved in any 
Nation it will not absorb the time and attention 
of any class. It will be much as with the cam- 
paign for Woman Suffrage in the United States. 
The same will be true with the question of Social 
Ohild Welfare. Every principle involved will ul- 
timately be victoriously established and then it 
will be a back number. 

Infant Welfare needs certain specific evils re- 
moved. Like National Prohibition it will need 
constant watchfulness, but the principle will be 
firmly established and it will take intense activity 
to establish the principle. Social Child Welfare 
will be much longer in gaining recognition, but 
it will come, and when it comes there will be no 
Occasion for campaigns as to the principle. 

With Education it is entirely different. There 
is no Occasion for a campaign on any of the prin- 
ciples involved in Public Education, but there will 
never be an end to the necessity of safeguarding 
all the principles involved, among which will be 
Infant Welfare and Social Child Welfare. There 
will always be problems requiring crusaders for 
certain specific achievements as there is need 
now for crusades for these two Welfare princi- 
ples. 

We earnestly desire a Department of Educa- 
tion, with no special interest in any of the political 
features of the Smith-Towner Bill, because we 
are sure that Education is the biggest problem 
of the Government, bigger than the army or navy, 
and we want it dealt with by statesmen. 

We are led to think more closely and intensely 
on this whole question from the reading of “Child 
Welfare” by Nora Milnes, of Edinburgh, Director 
of the School of Social Study of that city. She 
has a broader, bigger view of the whole subject 
than any one else whom we have read. It would 
mean much to America if all educational leaders 
and Child Welfare leaders would read this book 
with great care. 


a $0 -0--0--@-0- — ————— 


Education is acquiring the art of learning. 
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MINIMAL ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH 

The Inland Empire Council of Teachers of 
English has recently published bulletins on mini- 
mal essentials in English for the grades and high 
school. The two bulletins, one for the grades 
and one for high school, contain reports of com- 
mittees comprised of leading English teachers of 
the Northwest. These committees worked for 
two years on the compilation of the Essentials in 
English Composition for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and the resulting reports have at- 
tracted the attention of English teachers through- 
out the United States. Copies may be had at 
cost (15 cents each), from H. E. Fowler, State 
Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. Over 15,000 
of these reports were circulated 1920 
throughout the Northwest. 

<0 o-0-@-e- ¢-e ——_ —- - —__——- 
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The National Education Association will meee 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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O. E. PORE’S PLAN 


The county superintendent, O. E. 
venna, Portage county, Ohio, has a plan for rural 
community improvement through lectures quite 
beyond anything which we have known else- 
where. He has arranged for regular Lyceum 
talent at greatly reduced cost by having a com- 
mittee select talent and subjects from some one 
Lecture Bureau, arranging dates so that expense 
of travel will be largely eliminated. 

He also publishes a list of local speakers, enter- 


Pore, Ka- 


tainers and musicians who will give their services 
for a community through the county. 
They are “‘ten-talented, social-minded, glad-gos- 
pel” friends of the people. There are eight vocal- 
ists with more than local reputation, a cornetist, a 
whistler, a glee club and an orchestra. One law- 
ver lectures on “The Duties of County Officials,” 
another on “Practical Farm Law.” Four agri- 
cultural specialists lecture on “Farm Stock,’ 
“Poultry,” “Home Gardens” and “Insect Pests.” 


course 


There are demonstration lectures on “Hot 
School Luncheons” and “Home Hygiene.” There 


are experts on “Boys and Girls Clubs,” “The Boy 
Problem,” and the “Probate Court.” There are 
impersonators who give readings from Dickens, 
from James Whitcomb Riley and Child Poems. 
There are popular lectures by Dr. T. C. Men- 
denhall of national fame on “Japanese Habits and 
Customs.” Others lecture on “College Students 
from Rural Communities,” “Community Build- 
ing,” “Abraham Lincoln,” “Men’s Estates and 
How to Conserve Them,” “The Present Educa- 
tional Crisis,” ‘““Americanization Problems,” “The 
Obligation of a Citizen to His Community,” “The 
Menace of Bolshevism,” and “With the Red Cross 
in Russia.” 
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A REAL HISTORY OF EDUCATION* 


How to know the World’s Progress without 
having to know all the sloughs jumped and all 
the bumps skipped is the great problem of the 
student of the World’s History. 

What not to know is the most important thing 
to know in student life today. 

It takes neither wit nor wisdom to read every- 
thing good, bad and indifferent in history. There 
are more muleteers than aviators writing history. 

A prairie trail is all right, if it is a smooth 
prairie with no cross cuts: if it is the right dav, 
in the right weather, in the right season; but 
trails are ill advised at other times. Dirt roads 
are the best roads once in a while, but there is 
only one kind of boulevard for all seasons and al! 
climates and that is a boulevard built for use for 
a century, and it is passible even in America to 
have such highways. There are such boulevards, 
That lesson must be learned in writing history, 
especially educational history, and that is clearly 
the aim of Ellwood P. Cubberley. Better than 
any other writer of today has he learned what 
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not to write about in the writing of a history of 
education which every real student of education 
should read. 

When the first railroad was built to link the 
two coasts there was a federal appropriation per 
mile and where the appropriation was greater 
than the cost of building there was the utmost 
skill used in winding about to increase the mile- 
age, and of late years the road has been straight- 
ened heroically. It has been learned that it 
costs more to run trains the extra miles around 
the extra curves than the interest on the money 
for the rebuilding of a straightened road: 

Dr. Cubberley has learned how to write edu- 
cational history without senseless extension. He 
has eut out all needless curves. He has written 
history with the one purpose, the only scientific 
purpose in writing history, of coming straight 
across the centuries from Greece, Rome and 
Palestine to William James and John Dewey, 
from the University of Athens three hundred 
years before Christ to James E. Russell’s 
Teachers College in Columbia University nine- 
teen hundred years after Christ. 

What Leonard P. Ayres is in statistical facts, 
Ellwood P. Cubberley is in educational history, 
a cold-blooded proposition, without personal 
prejudices, without ambitions for educational po- 
litical leadership, with no motive to tickle any- 
body’s fancy, but just a virtuous aspiration to tell 
the truth, the whole truth that is on the highway 
of progress, and nothing about truth that has no 
relevancy. 

Whenever, as thas always been true, education 
has gone off squirrel chasing, or heresy scrap- 
ping, Cubberley has let it go where, im its feeble- 
mindedness, it chose to go, and he thas kept on 
the main historical highway, 

Ellwood P, Cubberley has the best conception 
of any writer we know of seeking the historical 
educational fountains from which everything that 
is pure and sweet and clear in the educational 
activities of today in the New Europe and the 
New World has come. He has not stopped for 
a single paragraph by any stagnant sluiceway in 
the educational activities of twenty-two hundred 
years. 

Best of all Ellwood P. Cubberley knows the 
difference between hunting for foundations upon 
which things good, bad and indifferent have been 
builded, and seeking fountains of eternal life 
which do not stop with us but put us on the cur- 
rent that will go on into the future for another 

twenty-three hundred years, and then on further. 

Cubberley’s “History of Education” is one of 
the few books that we can recommend without 
any reservation or equivocation in us whatever. 
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Why Graduate helps in recruiting high school 
students. Order copies from Institute for Public 
Service, 423 West 120th street, New York City. 
Five dollars per 100. 
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An autocrat enjoys himself and other autocrats 
enjoy him. 
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SURPRISE PARTY AT ATLANTIC CITY 


We were in position to see the reaction of some 
of the officials of the N. E. A. as their plans and 
purposes went a-kiting at Atlantic City. 

Never was a machine, and we use the 
with no hint of disrespect or of sarcasm because 


term 


there must always be a machine, quite so confi- 
dent of its security as were the officers of the 
National Education Association when they came 
to Atlantic City. 

The meeting at Salt Lake City voted to reor- 
ganize and as it could not reorganize till July, 
1921, it left the machine which had been in action 
for several years lords of all they surveyed. The 
old organization had been voted out and a new 
organization was due in 1921, so that the machine 
was in operation with no accountability to the or- 
ganization that had been abandoned and certainly 
not to the organization not yet born. 

They had the further advantage of reaping a 
wonderful financial harvest for the N. E. A. in 
anticipation of what was to happen in July, 1921. 
It was a glorious opportunity and it was im- 
proved in several ways. 

These few men assumed, as they were justified 
in assuming, that they will be the new machine. 
They came to Atlantic City with greater assur- 
ance of power than any other men had ever had. 
The membership had rolled up to 100,000 in an- 
ticipation of the Reorganization. 

Not only so but they had, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, brought the Department of Superinten- 
dence for the first time under their domination. 
The professional dignity and influence have been 
with the Department, and the officers of the N. 
E. A. have had slight recent influence in the mid- 
winter meeting. 

At Salt unwisely, they 
eliminated all of the city superintendents of the 
country but one. 


Lake City, wisely or 


Only one city superintendent 
in the United States can vote or function m the 
National Education Association unless he can in- 
duce some organization to elect him as a dele- 
gate. 

Never before was there such a situation, and it 
Reems never to have dawned upon the men who 
planned this that there could be any “come back.” 

Some of the officers of the N. E. A., entrenched 
for life as the functioning force of the N. E. A., 


were unwise enough to talk over-much about 
their grievances at having their wings clipped 


without being consulted. 
-—__—_—_____——--0-@-e- 4 -e- @-e- — —- — — ——__ 
Why Graduate, sixteen-page booklet, shows the 
advantages of high schools. 
ing school pupils. 


For use in recruit- 
Order copies from Institute 
for Public Service, New York City. Five dollars 
per 100. 
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CALVIN N. KENDALL 
The Commissioner of Education of New Jer- 
sey was unable to preside at Atlantic City because 
of illness, which was all the more to be regretted 
because he had the best Superintendents’ program 
in many years, a program which he had prepared 
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with great skill and professional devotion. 

br. Itendall is universally conceded to be one 
of the ablest leaders in the profession, one of the 
noblest men, One of the real masters in practical 
school work as well as an ideai idealist. 

Dr. Wendall has been an eminent superinten- 
dent in one of the leading cities in New England, 
in one of the most prominent cities in the Mid- 
dle West, and an outstanding figure among State 
Commissioners as is demonstrated in the fact that 
New Jersey is the only State east of the Missis- 
sippi that has kept the pace of progress according 
to the Ayres Index. 

Dr. IKendall’s leadership has never been per- 
functory, has never from crystallization, 
has always been biologically human. His Atlan- 
tic City program was the embodiment of his ex- 
tended vision and appreciation of perfection in 
functioning. 


come 
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THE MASTER OF AN EMERGENCY 

Dr. E. A. Smith, superintendent, Evanston, III., 
met a great emergency in a great way. Never in 
fiity years hhas it fallen to the lot of any city su- 
perintendent, or to anyone else as to that matter, 
to face such an emergency as that which greeted 
Dr. Smith at Atlantic City. 

Introducing speakers is an easy matter though 
it is high art to introduce men and women se- 
lected by another as artistically as Dr. Smith in- 
troduced his talent. President Kendall had se- 
lected every person on the program for a special 
purpose of which Vice-President Smith could 
know nothing. 

But the real test of generalship was in meeting 
all conditions wholly new to a presiding officer of 
the Department. A Reorganization was staged. 
The Reorganization plans were reorganized al- 
most hourly because of the conviction which 
deepened every few minutes when superinten- 
dents began to confer. 

We have watched a great many presiding offi- 
cers and we have never known any one to adapt 
himself to every emergency quite as skilfully as 
did Vice-President Smith. 
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APPRECIATED CHARACTERIZATION 

\ professor in a State University whose rep- 
utation one might well envy, writing the editor of 
the Journal of Education regarding a new book 
of his, says: “You'll have to bear your share of 
the success or failure of the book, in view of your 
periodic rounds of the educational world, your 
uprooting of cherished ideals and your ruthless 
disturbance of the peace and quiet of the teach- 
ing profession.” If our ruthless disturbance is in 
any wise responsible for the authorship of such 
books as “Democracy in America” we are grate- 
ful for the opportunity to disturb the peace and 
quiet of the teaching profession. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


A. LAURA McGREGOR, director of su- 
pervised study, Washington Junior high school, 
Rochester, N. Y., has made a national repu- 
tation for herself by the clever way in which she 
magnifies supervised study and uses danger sig- 
nals, which has too often discounted the use of 
this plan. 

JOSEPHINE HEBRMANS GREENWOOD, 
of Kansas City, a brilliant teacher and writer 
when principal of the Whittier School, Kansas 
City, Mo., is the author of a highly val- 
uable book for school and home, “Our ‘Heritage 
from the Old World” (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co). 

JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, Los 
Angeles, author of twelve important school 
books, either individually or collaborating with 
his brother, Arthur H. Chamberlain, has written 
the most important book of all, “Geography, 
Physical, Economic, Regional” (J. B. Lipprncott 
Company). 

JEROME A. O'CONNELL, a member of 
the New York City Board of Examiners for 
twenty-three years, died on February 22 at the 
age of fifty-three. He had been in the school 
service of the city for thirty-five years and was 
always highly popular with his associates. 

WILLIAM H. LYNCH, field agent for the 
Springfield (Mo.) State Normal School for ten 
years, has been in educational work in the Ozarks 
for fifty-seven years. We think no other school 
man has been as efficient as he as a Good Samar- 
itan educationally. In all the years he has been 


100 per cent. efficient in inspiring and helping 


young people to get a better education, and an 
innumerable host have become teachers. Who 
else has such a record? He is in the game at 
eighty-one years of age. 

ELIZA HASKINS, head of the Department 
of English in a Junior high school, Little Rock, 
Ark., has demonstrated high achievement in com- 
position writing. 

CHARLES T. GRAWN, Dime Bank Building, 
Detroit, former president State Normal School, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., is doing much educa- 
tional lecturing, especially in Michigan. 

ARTHUR DBPAN, Teachers College, New 
York, has written an attractive short story in the 


form of a play, entitled “What is the Hitch,” pub- 
lished by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria. 


CORA MEL PATTON, Chicago, the most 
widely-known interpretive reader on the educa- 
tional platform, has developed an exceptional 
community entertainment in the “Woodlawn 
Players,” a local dramatic club in Hvde Park, 
Chicago, , 

FRANK S. STREETER, New Hampshire, 
has the best layman’s record for efficient promo- 
tion of educational legislation of any American 


of today, 


JESSIE D. BALL, former vice-principal of the 
Washington School, San Diego, Cal., is now 
Mrs. Alfred I. Dupont, of Delaware, which is an 
unusual promotion. 


ERNEST H. LINDLEY, chancellor of the 
Kansas State University, has a son, Ernest, in 
Oxford University as a Rhodes scholar. 

FRANK L. DYKEMA, Americanization So- 
ciety, Grand Rapids, Mich., is one of the fore- 
most leaders in citizenship training in this coun- 
try. His latest contribution is a valuable sixteen- 
page pamphlet on “Citizenship Training Through 
the Ballot.” 

HENRY L. CLAPP, long principal of the 
Putnam School, Boston, died at Melrose on 
February 8 at the age of eighty-one years. He was 
a specialist in the promotion of nature study and 
school gardens, and in 1881-6 wrote many inter- 
esting and important articles for the Journal of 
Education. He retired some years ago and lived 
quietly in Melrose. It is a pleasure to record 
that he left an estate of $50,000, which demon- 
strates that at least one schoolmaster has* been 
thrifty. 

UEL W. LAMKIN, Director of Federal 
Board Vocational Education (200 New Jersey 
avenue, Washington, D. C.), has demonstrated 
ability to follow Charles A. Prosser in the great- 


est rehabilitation work that has ever followed 


any war. For politics to be injected into this 


noble work will be so tragic as to be criminal. 


CHARLES W. BRILES, Director of the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education for Okla- 
homa (Oklahoma City), is making a success of 
the introduction of schools for foremen in the 
industrial centres. This feature of the Federal 
Board is not only new but of high value. 


HW. O. MeCLURE, chairman of the Board of 
Education. Tulsa f 


has been in the City Board 
Education most of the time for eighteen years. 
No other man in Oklahoma has had as great in- 
fluence over the building up of the schoo! system 
of any city as has he, and there is no system that 
has been as highly developed in the same time as 
the Tulsa system since Mr. McClure first went 
upon the Board. 


A, L. IALL-QUEST, University of Cincin- 
nati, holds the centre of the stage as demonstra- 
tor and promoter of the Socialized Recitation, 
which has made a notable contribution to the 
functioning of decry school subjects in the 
development of ability to study independently, 
to think clearly, to express oneself effectively. 

LOTTA A. CLARK, Boston Normal School, 
made a brilliant address at Atlantic City on the 
Camp Fire Program. We know of no teacher 
who serves a community more skilfully and de- 
votedly than Miss Clark serves Boston in schoo} 
and out 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPOINTMENTS. 

The President was forced to keep the special 
session of the Senate at work longer than he had 
planned, because of delays in selecting men for 
some of the most important appointments. One 
of his most interesting selections is that of 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt for the post of As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy— an office for- 
merly held by his father, and held during the last 
Administration by Franklin D. Roosevelt, a man 
of a different type and of opposite politics, who 
ran with Cox as Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President. Another interesting selection is that 
of Colonel George Harvey of Harvey’s Weekly 
as Ambassador to Great Britain. Colonel Har- 
vey is one of the political leaders who may be 
said to have “discovered” Woodrow Wilson, and 
supported him ardently in the 1912 campaign, 
only to oppose him still more ardently in 1916 
and 1920. 

THE SPECIAL SESSION ADJOURNS. 

The special session of the United States Sen- 
ate, which was convened March 4 to act on im- 
portant appointments of the new Administration, 
adjourned sine die March 15, without receiving 
from the White House nominations for diplo- 
matic posts or for membership on the shipping 
board. The President is having difficulty in ad- 
justing conflicting claims and qualifications for 
some of the appointments. As to the shipping 
board, his anticipated action was delayed by a 
technicality of the merchant marine act, requir- 
ing that all seven members of the new board 
must be named before any of them could assume 
the duties of the office. As the complete list was 
not ready, the two or three nominations which 
he was prepared to make had to be carried over. 
In the meantime, the President thas requested 
Admiral Benson, the present chairman, to con- 
tinue to function in that capacity. 

THE MEETING OF THE NEW CONGRESS 

April 11 has been fixed as the date of con- 
vening the new Congress. This is a week later 
than the date originally expected. As to how 
long the session will be, it would take a wizard 
to predict that. It is certain that it will have ‘ts 
hands full of important business. There has been 
some difference of opinion as to whether it should 
take up tax questions or the tariff first, but it is 
expected that tax questions will be given the first 
place. The excess profits tax will have to go, and 
there is likely to be a good deal of controversy 
over the best substitute for it. It will be no easv 
matter to find a tax sufficiently productive, with- 
out being too onerous. As to the tariff, it is =o 
tied up with the commercial and industrial con- 
ditions that its adjustment will take time. 

THE QUESTION OF RAIL RATES 

Forty-three — states—Wisconsin leading—are 
represented in the case now in process of hearing 
before the United States Supreme Court. to de- 
termine whether the Interstate Commerce Com- 





mission has authority to fix rates within a state 
as well as rates from state to state. The point 
is one of vital importance to the railroads, for, if 
this authority should be denied by the Court, the 
decision would expose the roads to considerable 
shrinkage of revenue,—in New York alone, for 
example, to a loss of about twelve million dollars 
annually. The Transportation Act of 1920, un- 
der which the roads are now being operated, ap- 
pears to convey this authority explicitly; but the 
question whether Congress had power to give 
this authority is strongly denied by those who re- 
eard it as an invasion of the rights of the states, 
RAILROAD FINANCES. 
Railroad finances are in a desperate state; and 
quarter, serious 
The reports of 
January operations on 143 of the most important 
lines, covering three quarters of all the mileage 
of the country, show an actual deficit of more 
than $3,000,000, as compared with a net operating 
income of nearly $43,000,000 in January, 1920. 
The roads of the Eastern and Western districts 
are hardest hit,—the former showing a deficit of 
more than $3,500,000, as compared with a net op- 
erating income of more than $7,000,000 in Janu- 
ary, 1920; and the latter showing a deficit of over 
$2.000,000 in January of this year as compared 
with a net income of nearly $23,000,000 in Janu- 
ary, 1920. The Southern lines escaped a deficit, 
but their net operating income shrank from $12,- 
778,000 in January, 1920, to $2,738,000 in Janu- 
ary of this vear. 
STATE CONSTABULARIES. 

One result of the “crime wave” is the {ncreas- 
ing demand for state constabularies to protect 
the sparsely-settled towns. and villages which 
cannot support local police forces. New Jersey, 
after a contest extending over twelve years, has 
just provided such a force. consisting of two 
troops. to be eauipped with horses and motor- 
evcles. Pennsvlvania. New York, Michigan, 
West Virginia, Nevada and Texas are states in 
which such forces already exist, and strong move- 
ments for their establishment are under wav in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. In Massachu- 
setts. it has heen found that no less than 300,000 
of the nonulation are living in sections which are 


unless relief comes from some 
disaster can hardly be averted. 


without anv police protection whatever. the easy 
prey of robbers and onmen who, when the cities 
are made too hot for them. dash about the coun- 
in stolen automobiles, and raid and 
the helnless nonulation. 

DAYLIGHT SAVING 


The davlight saving innovation is strongly OP- 


trv districts 
Inot 


posed, as a rule, in rural communities, and al- 
most as strongly favored in the cities. The New 
York legislature has just repealed the Taw 


which provided for it. but with a local option pro- 
vision under which individual cities will be pert- 
mitted to restore it. A good deal of confusion is 
likely to result from this conflicting local action. 
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New York City, and some other near-by cities, 
will adhere to the system. In Massachusetts, day- 
light saving would have gone into effect for an- 
other year automatically on the last Sunday of 
March, if no new legislative action were taken. 
The State Board of Agriculture and various 
farmer groups favored repeal of the law; but the 
State Senate, on March 15, by a vote of ten yeas 
to twenty-seven nays, rejected a repeal bill, but 
adopted a compromise bill, shortening by one 
month at each end the period of daylight saving. 
This, if it becomes law, will make the saving be- 
gin at the last Sunday in April and continue until 
the last Sunday in September. 
THE ELECTIONS IN CUBA. 

Elections were held in Cuba, March 16, in cer- 
tain districts where the results of the general 
election in November were in doubt. The result 
of the elections was to confirm the choice of Dr. 
Alfredo Zayas, the conservative coalition candi- 
date, as President, to succeed President Menocal, 
whose term expires May 20. Although party 
feeling runs high in Cuba, no serious clash ap- 
pears to have marred these special elections, 
which were decisive not only of the choice of 
President, but of the complexion of the Cuban 
Congress, which is due to meet on the first Mon- 
day in April. ‘Troubles not now foreseen may 
vet break out, for Cuban politics are apt to be of 
the explosive order. For what now seems to be 
a pacific and satisfactory adjustment, the friendly 
advice and “intervention” of General Crowder, 
undertaken in fulfilment of the conditions of the 
Cuban treaty of July 2, 1904, is largely respon- 
sible. 


——_————- ++ © -0- } -0--@-e--——§ —_—__-_ —_—- 


HISTORY OF THE EDUCATIONAL PUB- 
LISHING BUSINESS IN AMERICA 


BY W. E. PULSIFER 

President D. C. Heath and Company, New York 

This history is so extensive and so important 
that but very little of it can be told in a sixty- 
minute paper. 

The first educational publisher in America was 
Christopher Sower (Saur), who in 1738 
published in Philadelphia a school book en- 
titled Ein A BC und Buchstabier Buch. In 1747 
he published Ein Deutsch und Englische Gram- 
matik; in 1750 Das Gueldene A BC oder die 
Schule der Weisheit in Reimen; in 1771 he pub- 
lished an enlarged edition of the New England 
Primer. 

Mannering and Loring of Boston published 
in 1797 Standiford’s Short but Comprehensive 
Grammar Rendered Simple and Easy by Famil- 
iar Questions and Answers Adapted to the Ca- 
pacity of Youth. 

The business of Little, Brown & Company of 
Boston began as a retail store started by Eben- 
ezer Battelle in Boston in 1784. Four years later 
the concern issued its first book and became a 
publisher in the strict sense of the word. Most 
concerns that handled the old school-books of the 
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eighteenth century were printers and not pub- 
lishers. 

Webster's old blue back Spelling Book, of 
which about seventy millions of copies have beea 
sold, was first printed at Hartford in 1783. No 
copyright law protected educational books pub- 
lished before 1783, but soon after that date thir- 
teen states separately provided for copyright, 
and in 1790 the United States made further ef- 
forts to secure protection of an author's book 
from piracy by passing the National Copyright 
Act. 

The first so-called reading book was the New 
England Primer, printed at Boston by Benjamin 
Harris at a very early date. The second edition 
of this famous book was printed in 1691. The 
first Arithmetic published in America was pre- 
pared by Nicholas Pike of Newburyport, Mass., 
in 1788. The first Geography was written by 
the Rev. Jedediah Morse of Charlestown, Mass., 
in 1784, the year after he graduated at Yale. 

These early books were. printed from _ type, 
there being no such thing at that time as stereo- 
typing or electrotyping; consequently, printers 
desiring to use these books in other states or 
cities remote from the first printer’s establish- 
ment had to reset the books. 

The influence of Horace Mann of Massachu- 
setts and Henry Barnard of Connecticut, both 
of whom were strong advocates of the normal 
schools, brought about radical changes in meth- 
ods of teaching, and publishers, who are always 
leaders in educational affairs, reshaped and re- 
modeled their books to reflect the new educa- 
tional methods worked out and put into practice 
by the normal schools. 

The modern textbook as compared with its 
early forebears is as great an improvement -in 
every respect as the electric light is over the tal- 
low candle, or the luxurious automobile over the 
old-fashioned, rickety road wagon. ‘The educa- 
tional world owes a great debt of gratitude to 
the educational publishers for the progress that 
has taken place in the making of American 
school textbooks, which are now the envy of the 
world. ; 


——_—_————-®- -@- } -e--@ -e- —_ —__ __--_ 
“ARE YOU THERE?” 


I like to play close by my father’s den, 

Where he’s at work, and every now and then 
Ask: “Father, are you there?” He answers back: 
“Yes, son.’ That time I broke my railroad track 
All into bits, he stopped his work and came 

And wiped my tears, and said: “Boy, boy! Be game!” 
And then he showed me how to fix it right, 

And I took both my arms and hugged him tight. 


Once when I'd asked him if he still was there, 
He called me in and rumpled up my hair, 
And said: “How much alike are you and I! 
When I feel just as boys feel, when they cry, 

I call to our big Father, to make sure 

That he is there, my childish dread to cure. 
And always, just as I to you, ‘Yes, son,’ 

Our Father calls, and all my fret is done!” 


—Strickland Gillilan. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


AN OPEN LETTER TO TEACHERS OF HISTORY. 


At this moment the Congress of the United States is 
considering appropriations from the people’s taxes of 
three times as much to prepare for future war as it was 
paying in 1915. It apparently ignores the fact that the 
Allies were victorious and that the German fleet has van- 
ished and German militarism is a thing of the past. Last 
year twenty-five per cent. of all our federal revenue was 
spent in preparing to defend ourselves against those who 
have been our allies with whom we have just stood 
shoulder to shoulder. There is no one else who could 
attack us. Yet only two years after our common struggle 
this is our attitude towards them. 

It would be interesting to know how far this insane 
ambition to increase defence in proportion as dangers 
diminish is due to public ignorance as to our war losses 
and our credulity as to what young Colonel Roosevelt 
calls our “invading foe.’ Apparently the average Con- 
gressman believes that we have had rivers of blood shed 
by foreign foes. Having recently received the subjoined 
table of war losses from the War Department, I have 
asked several thousand people in New York and Boston 
as to how many American citizens they think have been 
slain by foreign foes in our Revolutionary war, our war 
of 1812, our Mexican and Spanish war and our share in 
the World War. Only three persons have guessed ap- 
proximately near the real figure and the vast majority, by 
a show of hands in audiences have guessed over 2,000,000. 
One former teacher guessed 6,000,000, and several intelli- 
gent people guessed 8,000,000. One school of 750 high 
school students did not have one vote for less than 2,000,- 
000, yet these pupils were fresh from study of United 
States history. Evidently one of the most pregnant mat- 
ters, one that would affect votes for appropriations, had 
been omitted from their textbooks. They had been 
taught which side won in this and that battle what gen- 
erals commanded, but not the one stupendous fact that 
in all our foreign wars only 60,000 Americans had been 
slain by foreign foes. 

Foreign foes evidently loom large in the imagination 
of the Congressmen who are beset by lobbyists who want 
contracts for building $40,000,000 battleships, and by 
naval stations whose workmen clamor for more jobs. 
Meanwhile an uninformed public is meekly paying 
colossal sums which could be cut in two were there more 
information and energy in protest. If the replies given 
me from both adult and high school audiences are typical 
of public sentiment throughout the country, and we be- 
lieve that we have suffered immense loss of life from for- 
eign invaders, naturally we will be willing to spend any 
amount of money to prevent further loss. Our miscon- 
ceptions have everything to do with apathy about ap- 
propriations. History has been taught with false em- 
phasis and some of the most salient factors omitted. It 
would be well in future textbooks to give the number of 
killed in connection with each war and to contrast it with 
the half million who perish annually from preventable 
disease and preventable accident. It is only as we see 
such ghastly facts in comparison that we realize how ter- 
rible are the enemies which we have all the time to com- 
bat within our midst compared with any that have ever 
been our foes. The average imagination looks at facts 
as in a convex mirror in which everything is out of rela- 
tion and distorted. It is the supreme function of the 
teacher and textbook writer to prevent this rather than 
to supply mere technical details which have no bearing 
on the citizen’s problems. 

The spook of “foreign invader” should be destroyed 
with pungent questions as to when we ever had a foreign 
invader and whether any nation is now going to gain 
anything even if it could kill the goose that lays the 


golden egg by destroying New York and Chicago witl 
liquid fire and asphyxiating gas. Every honest, unprej- 
udiced citizen must know that the world is only waiting 
for our initiative to enter into an agreement for general 
reduction of armament. But of course those who have 
contracts at stake are not unprejudiced. 

Hereafter, let every American History include the fol- 
lowing statement :— 








Wars Battle Deaths Disease Accident, etc. Total 
Revolutionary War 4,044 4,044 
War of 1812 1,877 1,877 
Mexican War 1,549 10,986 361 12,896 
Spanish War 968 5,438 412 6,818 
World War 51,002 58,820 7,442 117,264 
Civil War 110,070 224 586 24,872 359,528 

169,510 299 830 33,087 502,427 


Lucia Ames Mead. 
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SS 
OUR NUMERALS, OUR NUMBERS. WHAT ARE 
THEY? 
BY WILLIAM D, MACKINTOSH 

Is that the reason we've made such a mess of it in 
our arithmetic teaching? Because we haven't taken the 
trouble to examine the computing tools we are using. 
We haven't bothered to find out what way they were 
meant to be used. If our ideas about them are all wrong 
at the start, what can we expect at the end? 

Is your own work in arithmetic-teaching so meagre 
of results that you're driven to look in some new direc- 
tion for the cause? Then pay attention to this answer 
as to what “numerals” and “numbers” really are. 

The numerals are counters, grouped, joined together at 
the ends. The figure “1” preserves the original shape of 
these counters; they were all linear-shaped, afterwards 
curved more or less after the joining at the ends. The 
name of each numeral was determined by the number 
of linear-counters it was made up of; the 7 called a 
“seven” because made up of seven linears; the 5, a “five” 
for same reasons and so on. In the same way the name 
“zero” betrays that the O-shape isn’t a numeral at all, 
hasn't anything to do with numerals. Further, it be- 
trays that our trying to count it in with the numerals is 
one reason for failure in number-work; it’s fostering 
make-believe. 

Knowing that numerals are just group-counters, it’s 
easy to see that our numbers are nothing but group- 
counters on place-value spaces. But that’s worth seeing; 
because any kind of counters, arranged in connection 
with place-value spaces, constitutes an abacus. 

The moment it dawns on us that every “number” is 
an abacus-form, we begin looking for the framework; 
for the space-guards as well as the counters must have 
something to rest on. And, by the way, where are the 
space-guards for protecting the place-value spaces? 
Look at that “zero” a little closer; unhitch it at top and 
bottom; straighten the sides a bit; there we have it, a 
pair of verticals guarding an empty place-value space; 
its name, zero, all accounted for as descriptive of such 
a space. 

Now we can read the rest of the story. Originally all 
the place-value spaces were guarded by verticals, till we 
made the outlines of the numerals do duty in their stead. 
As for the framework, that’s been reduced to the bit of 
paper that holds each of these abacus-forms up. 

Another question comes. These ideas that got by 
without question so long as we didn’t bother ourselves 
as to what “numbers” were; these ideas about “adding,” 
“subtracting,” “carrying,” and all the rest of it. They're 
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all descriptive of physical activity, of handwork. They 
would apply well enough when we were using pebbles or 


other transferable solids, as counters. But these linears” 


we are using as counters, they are not transferable solids; 
we are using them for head-work not for hand-work; 
evidently we've had no business to carry along these old 
terms with our linear-counters; no business to use 
processes these terms required to be used. 

The use of such terms another cause of arithmetic- 
failure; not only the muddling the child but another aid 
to putting make-believe at a premium; a fatal blow to 
swift, exact computing 

Another question comes: These group-counters, the 
numerals, fitted only for head-work; have we made a 
mistake from the start, in trying to compel the child to 
use such condensed counter forms? Wouldn't it have 
been better to have started him with counters requiring 
head-work as well as hand work, some form of transfer- 
able solids? If so, what form to use? how to vary the 
forms till we came _ naturally to 
counters ? 

Are we ready to purge our own minds? Are we ready 
to search in earnest for answer to such questions? 

At the Boston Public Library under the title “Arith- 
metic” we'll find cross-reference to two treatises: Knott’s 
“Abacus” and Robert Recorde’s Abacus chapter. These 
two will give all the start we need. 


numeral-shapes as 


——— 


A VANISHING WILD FLOWER. 
[The New York Times.] 

The time is at hand when faded scentless bunches of 
the Mayflower, or tratling arbutus, will be hawked about 
the streets. 

This lovely 100 per cent. American plant was formeriy 
abundant on the hills of Southern New York and North- 
ern New Jersey. It is now practically 
vicinity. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, in accepting honorary 
membership in the Wild Flower Preservation Society of 
America, wrote: “I presume you are already doing all 
you can to preserve the Mayflower. I dislike to see 
people carrying around bunches of these beautiful flowers 
pulled up by the roots.” 

It is the pulling up by the roots that has done and is 
doing the mischief. Cutting one graceful spray is a 
liberty ; yanking it up and selling it is a crime of crimes. 
I appeal to your readers to prevent the utter extinction 
of our most distinctive and charming wild flower by at 
least absolutely refusing to buy it of street venders and 
florists. 


extinct in this 


Herbert Durand. 
— Oo -— 
Rural schools educate one-half of the children of the 
nation. 


—o—— 


WAMBSGANSS. 
[Philadelphia Inquirer.] 


It is perversity of fate that the epic of baseball’s 
nadir was underwritten in an alien name, the sibilant 
consonants of which betoken huddled eastern Europe. 
Baseball is American-born, American-bred. It is the 
first child, the elder son of our athletic yearnings. Its 
annals are woven into a country’s history; it lives 
and moves and has its being in the affections of a 
people. But out of the murk and huddle of eastern 
Europe came the progenitors of Wambsganss to give 
to baseball the architect of its monumental feat. 

There are those, perhaps, to whom the unassisted 
triple play means nothing. To such as these it may 
be wel! to Say it is the improbable in baseball. It is 
hypothetical accomplishment framed upon the friend- 
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liest of circumstance. It indicates the ultimate in 
skill buttressed by all the elements of fortuitous 
chance. Twice previously in a span of fifty years it 
had happened. But on each occasion the feat was 
hedged by competition which was, by comparison, 
lackadaisical. That it should have happened with 
basebali’s crown at stake smacks of unreality. 

“Mitchel! shot a liner almost to the spot where 
Wambsganss usually plays, but Wambsganss, seeing 
Miller going from first to second, started to cover 
the bag before Mitchell hit. Wambsganss stopped 
short when he saw the ball careening toward the 
place he had left. Backing as rapidly as possible and 
just as the screaming ball was going high over his 
left shoulder, he threw his gloved hand into the en- 
circling ambient and came down clutching the ball. 
He ran to the keystone sack, stepped on it, retiring 
Kilduff and, turning, touched Miller for the third 
out.” Thus and so an alien name, the sibilant conso- 
nants of which betoken huddled eastern Europe, was 
stamped in indelible letters upon the fabric of the 
game. 

The name was Wambsganss. 


—— = 
A PERSONAL LETTER. 

[We think we need not apologize for using this con- 
fidential letter. ] 

February 21, 1921. 

My dear Winship: It is pleasant to get expressions of 
regret at the discontinuance of the School Bulletin. 
Publishing a newspaper is like talking in a company of 
strangers. When some topic comes up one thinks he has 
something worth while to offer, one speaks. If the others 
merely glance at him disapprovingly one lets them do the 
rest of the talking; if the rest seem interested and re- 
spond one continues. Sometimes it proves that he has 
just the information or the thought wanted. So the School 
Bulletin started out tentatively. The first year five thou- 
sand people thought it met a dollar’s worth of felt want, 
and though I have felt the want was wider than was 
recognized, it has had support enough to make it profit- 
able. But my comfort has been that the men whom I 
respected most have been its warmest friends, as the let- 
ters that have recently been coming testify. Especially 
gratifying, sometimes surprising, are those which say that 
the School Bulletin has not only entertained them but has 
benefited them. George Fenton, a fine fellow and a man 
of influence, writes that he began public school work 
about the time the Bulletin started and owes more to it 
than to any other influence except his father and mother. 
Commissioner Kendall of New Jersey says he wants to 
come to Syracuse to thank me personally for all the in- 
spiration I have given him. That is the sort of testimony 
which makes my work seem worth while. 

In college my favorite author was Thackeray, and his 
lines that impressed me most were, at the end of his 
poem of his faithful old Gold Pen: 

“Nor pass the words as idle phrases by; 
Stranger! I never writ a flattery 
Nor signed the page that registered a lie.” 

I have tried to make that true of the School Bulletin. 
In the news of forty-six years I have made many thou- 
sand statements. Occasionally one has proved unreliable, 
and if of consequence has been corrected at the first op- 
portunity; but every one I had good reason to believe 
and was printed with detail enough to make it easily 
verified. For all these years my first thought about what 
I saw or heard has been—is that something my readers 
want? It will be hard to drop this habit of forty-six 
years. 

Yours truly, 
C. W. Bardeen. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE ITALIAN TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Illustrated by the author. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 

This interesting and _ illuminating 
Reader for fifth and sixth grade classes is the tenth 1n 
Lucy Fitch Perkins’ Geographical 
deal with child life in Holland, in Japan, in Ireland, in 
Scotland, in Mexico, in 


Supplementary 
Series. The others 


3elgium, in France, and in 

Eskimo land.* The books are all very charming in their 

descriptions of the real life of the people. 

PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES IN MEDIEVAL 
AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
Mildred C. Bishop and Edward K. Robinson. 35 exer- 
cises, 14 maps, 32 pages of tracing paper. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. Paper, 9 by II 
inches. 

The lessons are on Europe in the Time of Charlemagne 
(814), The British Isles, Europe about A. D. 1000, Com- 
mercial Towns and Trade Routes (13th and 14th cen- 
turies), Europe after the Treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt 
(1713-1714), The Partitions of Poland, Europe at the 
Time of Napoleon’s Greatest Power, Central Europe 
after the Congress of Vienna, Germany after 1871, Euro- 
pean Possessions in Africa (1914), The War Area of the 
Western Front (1914-1918), Europe before the World 
War (1914), The Balkan States before the World War 
(1914), Europe after the World War (1920). 

The material is bound in a double-fold cover, the maps 
and exercises at the left fold and the tracing paper at 
the right. This arrangement makes possible the tracing 
of any one map for any number of different features, 
geographic, commercial, or political, allowing teachers a 
wide scope in the use of the material. 
tate the drawing of the maps. It keeps the maps and 
that they may be 


It serves to facili- 


drawings together in two groups so 
quickly referred to. 
plete. 


The book is convenient and com- 


SONS OF LIBERTY. A story of the life and times 
oi Paul Revere. By Walter A. Dyer. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Profusely illustrated. 

No name associated with the War of 1775-1783 has 
the same fascination as that of Paul Revere, the in- 
formation regarding no other is more reliable, and 
no other has been so attractively enshrined in verse. 

Paul Revere was the leader of Boston’s proletariat 
and the trusted friend of Adams and Warren. The 
scene is laid in Boston in those thrilling. stirring days 
just before the Revolution, when Paul Revere and his 
Sons of Liberty were pressing matters to a climax. 
The plot is full of fighting, perilous horseback rides, 
plots and counterplots, and hairbreadth escapes—and 
it is all authentic history. 

ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE AND YEAR 
BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY FOR 1920. By 
William Stanley’ Braithwaite. Small, 
Maynard & Co. Cloth. 

It is almost unbelievable that Mr. Braithwaite 
couid record verses in magazines from the pen of 530 
American men and women, each of whom was paid 
for his verse. Of these nearly twenty-five had a 
poem a month or more. 

Evelyn Scott had more than two a month. Among 
those with several more than one a month are Amy 
Lowell, Witter Bynner, Nelson Antrim Crawford, 
Amory Hare, Carl Sandburg, Wallace Stevens and 
Sara Teasdale. Scarcely anyone of the 530 did not 
have more than one, most of them from three to six. 


Boston: 


There are 130 selected poems in the volume. What 

woulc any of us do without Mr. Braithwaite to keep 

us informed annually of the achievements of our 

versifiers? 

THE STENOGRAPHER’S MANUAL. By Edward 
James Kilduff. New York: 


Cloth. 
The stenographer has come to be a highly important 


Harper and _ Brothers. 


personality in the literary, professional, and journalistic 
world as well as in business and political correspondence. 
No one can estimate what would happen if the stenog- 
raphers should all go out on a strike, or what a 
calamity it would be to have the stenographers fail to 
know all that stenographers must know of correct spell- 
ing, correct punctuation, correct English, and smooth 
Edward Kilduff has prepared the 
best handbook wehave seen forthe use of stenographers. 
ee 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Vital Forces in Current Events.” By Speare and 
Norris.—*“Practical Map Exercises in Medieval and Mod- 
ern European History.” By Mildred C. Bishop and E. 
K. Robinson.—‘Shorthand Dictation Exercises.” 
Jerome C. Hall and William H. Cunningham. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. 

“Historical Source Book.” By Hutton Webster. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“Social Evolution.” By Benjamin Kidd ‘The A B 
Cc of Evolution.” By Joseph McCabe.—‘‘Deburau.” A 
comedy. By Sacha Guitryv “Enter Madame.” <A olay 
in three acts. By Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


James 


phrasing. 





“Jared Ingersoll.’ By Lawrence Henry Gipson, Ph.D. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
“The Problem of Americanization.” By Peter Rob- 


erts. New York: Macmillan Company. 

“Principles and Methods of Teaching. Arithmetic.” By 
James Robert Overman, A. M. New York: Lyons and 
Carnahan. 

“Sex Education.” 3yv Walter M. Gallichan.—‘Char- 
acter Training in Childhood.” By Mary 5S. Haviland. 
Boston: Small, Maynard and Company 

“Training for Store Service.” By Lucile Eaves. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. 

“The Stenographer's Manual.” By Edward J. 
Kilduff. New York: Harper and Brothers. : 

“Spanish-English and English-Spanish Commercial 
Dictionary.” By R. Lusuin.—“Child Welfare.” By 
Nora Milmes. New York: E. P. Dutton and Cumpany. 

“Argumentation and Debate.’ By J. Walter Reeves. 

“The Essentials of Good Teaching.” By Edwin Ar- 
thur Turner—‘“Famous Days in the Century of Inven- 


tion.’ By Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett. 
soston: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“Elementary Home Economics.” By Mary Lockwood 
Matthews. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 

“A New German Grammar.” By John Keegan.—‘“The 
Principles of Economic Geography.’ By R. N. Rudmose 


Brown. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd 

“Le Francais Pour Tous.’’—Deuxieme Livre. By 
Noélia Dubrule. Boston, New York: Ginn and Company. 

“The Crisis.” By Winston Churchill. Edited by Wal- 
ter Barnes.—“The Year Book of Modern Languages, 
1920." By Gilbert Waterhouse.—“‘American ted Cross 
Work Among the French People.” By Fisher Ames, Jr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“A Textbook of Physics.” (Seventh Edition.) By W. 
Watson. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

“The Best Short Stories of 1920." Edited by Edwin 
J. O'Brien. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company, 


“The Redirection of High School Instruction.” By H. 
G. Lull and H. B. Wilson “Sociological Determination 
of Objectives in Education.” By David Snedden. Phil- 


adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Cempany 
“The City Sleeps.” By Charles 
Boston: The Cornhill Companvy. 
“Dynamic Americanism.” By Arnold B. Hall. In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Mulford tobinson. 





“Education in Accident Preventior By E. George 
Payne “Principles and Methods of “Teaching Arith- 
metic.” By James Robert Overman. New York: Lyons 
and Carnavan. 

“Entertaining the American Army.” By James W. 





Fv 
Press, 

“Radiant Motherhood.” By Marie Carmichael Stopes. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


and Gardner L. Harding. New York: Association 





HAVE Healthy, Strong, 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physiciess 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY# 
REMEDY COMPAN). Chicage. DL 


Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 
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EXO) 


For group intelligence testing 
MENTIMETERS 
By M. R. TRABUE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 











The Mentimeters include within the one 
pamphlet both elements of general intelli- 
gence testing, the non-verbal and the verbal. 
They are a true measure of the difficulty or 
complexity of the work the pupil can accom- 
plish, and can be used with pupils of all ages 
and grades. 





Each package of test blanks contains When You Are Feeling Tired 
everything needed for scoring, recording, and : } 
interpreting the results. The Mentimeters there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
provide the widest possible range of types vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
of tests, and can be given by teachers not spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
especially trained in psychological testing. glass of water. 


Sold in sets for fifty pupils at $3.25 and 4 f d y 
half sets for twenty-five -pupils at $1.75, Oo r Ss oO r Ss 
transportation charges extra. Write for . 
sample Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & co. habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
Garden City New York the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 


also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 
































pel Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E48 5-18 
nina j 
| Simplicity Economy Cleanliness 
The Keynote The Watchword The Necessity 


Holden Book Covers 


ADJUSTABLE DURABLE WATERPROOF 


Double the Length of Service of School Books 


Comply with common sense principles of Cleanliness 


Why Teach Economy to Children 
When Schools don’t protect or preserve their books e 





Why teach Cleanliness to Children ? 
When Soiled and Filthy books are transferred to them e 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Every Father, Mother and Taxpayer Is Interested! 
Over 5000 Schools Are Using Holden Book Covers—Are You ? 


Samples free on request. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS | 


Holden Covers—Three Qualities— Each the Best in its Class. 
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department is open to contribu- 
a from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


-26: South Central 

= Illinois State Teachers’ 
ciation, Springfield. 
APRIL. 

1-2 North Nebraska Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Wayne. President O. 
H. Bimson, Oakland; secretary, 
Marjorie Parmenter, Pierce. 

7-9: Eighth Annual Convention of 
Schoolmen’s Week at University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Secretary of General Committee, 
Leroy <A. King, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 

15-16: Central Division of 
State Teachers Association, 
ington. 

19-22: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. President 
James H. Risley, superintendent 
of schools, Owensboro. 

MAY. 

2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Bureri 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

4-6: Annual Conference of School 
Superintendents of Massachusetts 
at Framingham. 

16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and _ Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Illinois. 











Division of 
Asso- 


Illinois 
Bloom- 


JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
OCTOBER. 
12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 





4 


ALABAMA. 

Supervision in Alabama is growing 
rapidly. Twenty-three counties have 
already employed supervisors and are 
receiving the aid appropriated by the 
State Board of Education for the en- 
couragement of this vital feature of 
the modern school system. 

One of the most unusual school 
buildings in the state is being erected 
by the countv board of education of 


St. Clair county from rough stones 
picked up on top of the ground on the 
farms nearby. The rooms and hall- 
ways are plastered at the same time 
the walls are erected, by building 
forms on the inside, setting them two 
inches from the stones and pouring 
cement in between these forms and 
the stone walls. 


The building has two standard 
basement rooms, five classrooms, a 
manual training and a domestic 


science room and a good auditorium. 

The stones are delivered to the 
building for one dollar per yard while 
the cement cost one dollar per sack 
First class workmen are employed in 
laying the stones in the walls. 

The building when finished will cost 
about $7,500, which is about half what 
a brick building would have cost. It 
is equally as. serviceable as_ brick, 
much cheaper and more unique. 


Monroe county led the stafe during 
the last school year in the per cent. of 


school funds obtainable by county 
and district taxation which were 
actually raised. This county raised 


92.4 per cent. of all the taxes which 
it had legal power to levy. 


CALIFORNIA. 

OAKLAND. The equipping of four 
elementary school day nurseries by 
the students of four senior high 
schools in this city has furnished a 
successful example of a real project 
meeting a real need. 

Through these nurseries one hun- 
dred babies and small children have 
had daily care under expert guidance. 
Also, more than one hundred girls 
have had practical experience in car- 
ing for children in a scientific way. 
Thev have been real students of 
child-care in a real laboratory. The 
work has included not only demon- 
stration and practice in actual man- 
agement of wee folk, but has included 
education in proper standards of 
home sanitation. 

Further, this practical social service 
has afforded the students of the hich 
schools responsible for equipping the 
nurseries an unusual opportunity for 
community experience. The high 
schools have for some time assumed 
and successfully carried considerable 
responsibility in self-government, or 
internal control of their affairs. 





FLORIDA. 
GAINESVILLE. The University 


of Florida has made an unprecedented 








BROWN 





(ALBERT EDMUND) 


Formerly 


Director 


Department of 


Music, State Normal School, Lowell, 
Mass. 


Singer and Leader of Singing 


National Education 


Association 


Department of Superintendence 
(Atlantic City) 
Republican National Convention 
(Chicago) 

Ete., ete. 


May be engaged 


for Conventions 


and large meetings where the sing- 
ing can be made a feature. 


Address: Lowell, Mass. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS can increase their income materially by devoting spare 
or full time to the sale of the New International Encyclopaedia. Is used in 
Practically every public library, high school, and educational institution. Liberal 
Address Dodd, Mead & Company, New 


commissions or fixed salary given. 
York City, ae 
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national record by _ increasing the 
number of persons receiving instruc- 
tion seven times during the past 
twelve months. This has been made 
possible by offering extension courses 
through a new General Extension 
Division. 

By enrolling 5,804 students during 
the first twelve months in its history 
the Florida General Extension Divi- 
sion also broke by a wide margin alf 
records for the first year held by the 
thirty-eight other states doing similar 
work. Students were enrolled ip 
correspondence courses from every 
county in the state and from nineteen 
other states and foreign countries. 
This is considered a _ noteworthy 
achievement, since Florida has only 
about 560,000 white residents scattered 
over 58,666 square miles and no gen- 
eral extension work had previously 
been carried on. 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia has adopted  constitution- 
amendments which practically create 
a new educational constitution so that 


for the first time Georgia may be 
called a public school state, accord- 
ing to State Superintendent M. L. 


Brittain. The last constitutional con- 
vention in Georgia met in 1887. Ie 
was hostile to public education and 
because of experiences with carpet 
bag government it curtailed the tax- 
ing power, making it almost impos- 
sible to obtain local education 
through local taxation. To remedy 
this situation two amendments were 
ratified by large majorities by the 
people on November 2. The first 
amendment requires every county to 
levy a_ local tax throughout its 
boundaries in addition to state aid 
received. The second removes re- 
strictions acainst state appropriations 
for high schools. 
INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE. Many new courses 
in education are to be given at Evans- 
ville College in the spring, mid-spring, 
summer and mid-summer quarter, ac- 
cording to the bulletin for these 
terms, issued recently. 

The greatest interest centres about 
the courses in training for rural 
teachers which begins with the spring 
term which opens Monday, April 4 
Hebron, a model country school on 
outer Lincoln avenue, will be used for 
observation and practice teaching. A 
large number of teachers from sur- 
rounding counties in Indiana, and 
from Illinois and Kentucky are ex- 
pected to take this work. It is de- 
vised largely for beginning teachers 
who wish to begin teaching and will 
start in a country school. 

New courses are being offered in 
the education department that will 
enable a teacher at any stage of her 
training to resume her work in the 
college. 

KANSAS. j 

EMPORIA. Students from sixteen 
states and the District of Cuolumbia 
are receiving instruction by mail from 
the Kansas State Normal School. A 
total of 652 students are enrolled in 
correspondence work in the Kansas 
Normal. The states outside of Kan- 
sas that have students enrolled are 
Washington, Oregon, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, 
Nebraska. Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and the District of Columbia. 
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Z “BUILT FOR THE TYPIST” 


These four words give you the essential 
facts concerning our latest product, the 


Improved Model 10 Remington Typewriter 


HE improvements on this latest Remington 
are many, but they all boil down to one 
factor—the greater convenience of the operator. 


The touch of the Improved Model 10 is 
a mechanical triumph. It is adjusted exactly 
to the natural muscular movements of 
the human hand and the entire printing 
mechanism insures good, acceptable work 
even by the beginner. 


























Every student will find the Improved 
Model 10 Remington his friend and helper 
—the machine on which he can learn to do 
the best work in the quickest time and 
the greatest volume of work with the 
least effort. 


Now on demonstration at all Rem- 
ington offices in the United States and Canada. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(lacorporated) 


374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 


























Are You Recruiting High School Students ? 
To show the advantages of high school, the opportunities and rewards | 
opened by high school graduation, you need: 


Why Graduate? 


The talk with hoys and girls by Dr. A. E. Winship, which appeared in the 
Journal of Education, February 17, 1921, and which many superintendents | 
have ordered for distribution. | 


Your Money a-n-d Your Life 


A story for boys, showing why high school boys win. 


Come On, Girls, Let’s Go 


A story of how the high school helps girls. 


These booklets are being distributed to 6th, 7th and 8th grade students by school officials, 
parents associations, civic organiza- 














tions. By resding them students and [0 ost etch sos ee 
parents are helped to think straight about 1 INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
what high school means. Single copies | Dept. “J,” 423 West 120th St., New York City 
— en; & ap $5.00 set 200. | Send ...... copies Why Graduate . . . . $5.00 per 100 
Order your copies early. ! 0 taeec copies Your Money a-n-d YourLife “ “ “ 
| -.++ + copies Come on, Girls, Let’s Go ae oo 
7 + . | 
Institute for Public Service |, name. 2 
New York City Pane . 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingham, Aia., 809 Title Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Now York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


he courses which are most popu- 
lar with the “long distance” students 
are rhetoric and composition, psy- 
chology, mathematics, and history. 


MISSOURI. 

PRINCETON. Miss Sarah Power 
of the public schools has been elected 
superintendent of schools for Mercer 
County. For several years Miss 
Power taught in the rural schools of 
Mercer and adjoining counties, but 
for the past five years has been teach- 
ing in the Princeton public schools. 





NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. Extensive building 
plans are announced by Princeton 
University, to include four new dor- 
mitories and a school of architecture. 
While no definite date has been set 
for the building of the new structures, 
the architects have already been en- 
gaged, and operations are expected to 
begin with the laying of foundations 
this spring. 

NEW YORK. 

LOCKPORT. A survey of the lo- 
cal public school system, requested of 
the state department of education last 
fall by the board of education, is be- 
ing made by five experts under the 
direction of Dr. George M. Wiley, 
acting assistant commissioner of ele- 
mentary education at Albany. The 
local school authorities have had 
under consideration for a year plans 
for larger buildings, a new high 
school and other improvements which 
would cost more than a half million 
dollars. The board through the state 
experts hopes to learn just how it 
can meet its needs for more school 
accommodations with the least pos- 
sible outlay of funds. The~ experts 
have been furnished with figures 
showing the school attendance has in- 
creased from 3,028 in 1916 to 3,445 
last fall. 

ROCHESTER. An __ educational 
mass meeting was held on March 16 
to get an expression of the opinions 
of farmers on the definite phases of 
the rural school problem. Invitations 
were sent into every school district in 
seven counties. This survey  con- 
ducted in New York state was the 
first one that originated with farmers, 
was conducted by farmers and was a 
survey of rural one-room schools 
and rural village high schools and no 
others. 

Among the many topics discussed 
at the meeting were these :— 

“Why rural districts have failed to 
secure their just share of state funds 
and why many are so_ excessively 
taxed.” 

“The great shortage in teachers and 
slump in Normal School and why 
Normals and Training Classes cannot 
supply nearly enough teachers. How 
rural schools have become a training 
ground for village and city teachers 
who make practice schools out of the 
rural one-room schools.” 

“Shall farmers continue to pay 
more for the schooling of their chil- 
dren and continue to get less for their 








money than the people of villages 
and cities? Sixteen hundred tempo- 
rary licenses are held by rural teach- 
ers and almost none by city teachers.”’ 

“Why continue a double-headed 
system of health inspection?” 

“Why should rural children not 
have high school advantages equal to 
those of city children?” 

“Is Latin the most important vil- 
lage high school subject? In_teach- 
ing biological science and rudiments 
of agriculture, why not use natural 
methods and rural environment?” 

“Is culture obtained by idling four 
years in high school and_ getting a 
passing mark of sixty per cent.? 
Should all boys and girls go to high 
school? Should typewriting, every- 
day business arithmetic, practical 
English and music and drawing be 


taught in rural high schools? 


“What inexpensive improvements 
may be made in rural school  build- 
ings? In what classes of buildings 


should radical changes be made?” 

“What about the 1,315 © schools 
with an average attendance in 1919-29 
of six or less? How can the rural 
teacher be put in closer communica- 
tion with the rural superintendent? 
Is a natural unit of administration 
and supervision possible?” 





OHIO. 

High school enrollment has ia- 
creased 66 per cent. in tne past six 
years, according to statistics compiled 
by W. B. Bliss, assistant state super- 
imtendent of public instruction. At 
the end of 1915 the enrollment in 
Ohio high schools was &0,000, while 
at the end of last year it reached 
132,711. 

COLUMBUS. By a vote of 261 to 
54, the girls of East High School de- 
clared against rouge, lipsticks, eye- 
brow pencils, high heels, thin georg- 
ette waists, and elaborate silks, and 
sensible people will all applaud their 
action. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. The school de- 
partment in the following bits of ad- 
vice shows how parents can co- 
operate with the public schools :— 

Send your children to school on 
time. 

Send your children to school every 
day. This applies especially to the 
children between six and eight years 
old. Children coming to school 
irregularly during this period form 
habits which may lead to truancy. 

If your child is absent or late give 
him a note stating reason for ab- 
sence and tardiness. If he has been 
sick and you have had a doctor, get 
a certificate from him and send it 
with child to his teacher. 

If your child has a physical defect, 
tell his teacher. 

Study his report card and inquire 
into reasons for his low marks; per- 
haps you can help improve his work. 

See that your child gets ten hours 
sleep every night. 

Give him breakfast 
comes to school. 


before he 
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Do not allow him to go to the 
movies every night, and take care 
that the pictures he sees are the right 
kind of pictures. 

Urge your child to be careful of 
his books and supplies. 

_ Require your child to come home 
from school promptly at noon and in 
the evening. You should’ know 
where he is when he is not in school. 

Arouse pride in your child’s per- 
sonal appearance. 

Visit the school. Do you 
your child’s teacher? 

Let the teachers know how we can 

help you. 
_ PITTSBURGH. The Gazette-Times 
is running a _ remarkable series of 
articles on the history of the public 
schools of the city. 


know 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 

A High School League for South 
Carolina is being organized. The 
proposed object of the league is to 
bring the high schools of the state in 
closer touch, stimulate an interest in 
and purify athletics in the high 
schools. A tentative constitution and 
by-law, consisting of twenty-four arti- 
cles has been drafted for the conduct 
and control of the league. It is 
printed in full in the March 10 issue 
ot the University Weekly News pub- 
lished by the University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. 

COLUMBIA. The Extension De- 
partment has just issued for free dis- 
tribution in South Carolina an eighty- 
page bulletin on “Poetry in the High 
School,” by Reed Smith. 





VERMONT. 

MONTPELIER. The Vermont 
House of Representatives has de- 
feated the bill presented by the State 
Board of Education providing for a 
teachers’ college to be conducted as 
a part of the University of Vermont. 
The measure carried an  appropria- 
tion of $200,000, and was introduced 
in conformity with the provisional 
offer last summer of $100,000 for 
such an institution by the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. N. 
J. Whitehill, superintendent of Hart- 
ford, Vt., has resigned his position, 
the ‘resignation to take effect July 1. 
Before becoming superintendent in 
this town he served as principal of 
the high school for fourteen years. 
He was for several years principal of 
the high school in Randolph, Vermont, 
Mr. Whitehill is a graduate of Dart- 


, 


mouth College, class of 1883. 
WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Hon. C. P. Cary, state 
superintendent of schools, has sent 
a communication to the state legis- 
lature from which the following 1s 
quoted :— 
If the legislature wishes to have 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 
slementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
-ial department of the high school 
Jl. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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Wisconsin placed higher in rating in 
the next Ayres Report it can accom- 
plish that result only by passing laws 
that will reach two conditions—Bet- 
ter Attendance and a Larger Expendi- 
ture of Money. 


More specifically we need for our 


country schools: 
1. A stronger and better county 
organization a county board ot 


education. But local boards should 


not be abolished. 


2, Higher minimum - salaries for 


county superintendents and _ for 
trained teachers. Salaries should in- 
crease more than at present on the 


basis of experience and success. 

3. Increased training and _ efti- 
ciency among country teachers. 
4. Better buildings and 
equipment for country schools. 
5. Repeal of the law providing for 
special licenses to persons not quali- 

fied by training. 

6. Adequate support for every 
kind of institution engaged in train- 
ing country as well as city teachers. 


better 


7. Consolidation wherever _ feas- 
ible. 

8 A requirement that county 
boards of education shall map out 


suitable areas for 
consolidation purposes and_ other 
areas where consolidation is not 
feasible, so that some plan may exist 
which contemplates the entire county. 
Authority to consolidate should not 
be granted except under — specified 
conditions. 

So far as city 
cerned we need :- 

1. Greater powers given to city 
boards of education, particularly with 
respect to the budget necessary to 
run the schools efficiently. 

2. Higher minimum qualifications 
for high school teachers. Anything 
less than four years beyond high 
school should be deemed inadequate 
preparation for teaching in a high 
school. This provision should also 
apply to the junior high school. 

It should not be overlooked that 
the teacher training in this state is 
one of our biggest problems, because 
as is the teacher so is the school. 
Money saved on teacher training is 
like grinding the seed corn. I be- 
lieve that the biggest duty that con- 
fronts us at this time is to make ade- 


within the county 


schools are con- 


quate provision for the proper edu- 
cation of the rising generation. 
Spending more money for educa- 


tion is not for the sake of teachers 
and superintendents, but for the sake 
of the children. We cannot afford 
Irom any point of view to allow the 
children of the state to attend schocls 
that are poorly heated and ventilated, 
with seats and desks that torture 
their bodies and with lighting condi- 


tions that injure their eyes. Nor can 
we go conscience free if we force 
them to use filthy and unsuitable 


toilet facilities. \We dare not calmly 
compel them to sit under the instruc- 
tion of mediocre, untrained, youthiu! 
teachers. If we have to cut on our 


expenditures let it be on somethiag 
other than the training of voung 
children. We have already cut so 
much in this direction that other 
States are taking on an air of supe- 
riority. 

I would commend to the members 
of the legislature the work of the 
committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association known as the Committee 
ot Thirtv. Bills a being formu- 
lated by this group that will in my 
opinion he well worth the thouchtful 
consideration of +! lnciclaturs 
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LY means for the teacher placed to _ er indefinitely 
PLACED SATISFACTORI but until the place grows too small. A New Jerse 
superintendent writes us of a teacher sent to him this year: ‘‘We are very well pleased wit 
her. I hope you won’t take her away from us before the end of the school term at least. 
Some of the newer agencies I dealt with this summer are doing that thing. The older lire of 
agencies apparently is not.’ The president MEANS New York schoe) writes: “I want to 
of the Board of Education in a western say to you that Mr. 


has made 
mag We have signed a contract with him as principal for the coming year. 
Ae 
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He is a)l right—A 
The recommendation agency aims to make the candidate fit the place, and while there 

must creep in a misfit occasionally, the case is so rare as to emphasize the fact T0 STAY 

that teachers who secure places through our recommendation are able and glad . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Boulevard, CHICAGO 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, 


Cole, 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 





70 Fifth Avenues 
New York 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGE introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN G NCY Schools and Familen, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Toma 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
j recommends teachers and has filled hua- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you ne & 
teacher forany desirable place or knew 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE : : 
Between 34th and S5th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 








BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 












We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


| 
TEACHERS’ |< sean st... 
AGENCY | 





Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 



































March 24, 1921. 


What T.CU, Will Do For 


1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does net confine vou to the house but ke ym 
vour work and requires medical attendance at least > 

and 1 = ATi d ¢ 


each week. 

3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after vour policv has been mait tained in con- 
tinuous force for one year 


i Hospital Benefit \ 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped 


on bw nh -— 


1 
I 


6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities ot from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


7 7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 


| 
| I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
| 


Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 


Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


testimonials 


SS ec a 


441 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. 


Address 
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